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THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


BY REY. J. S. TOMLINSON. 


Mr. Eprror,—The following lines were written 
immediately after beholding, for the first time, the Falls 
of Niagara. The writer is fully aware of their utter 
inadequacy to convey a suitable idea of this undescribed 
and indescribable monument of Divine power. To be 
conceived of in all its force and magnificence, it must be 
seen; and to those who have seen it, the most brilliant 
attempts that have ever been made to describe it, either 
with tongue, or pen, or pencil, are perfectly vapid when 
compared with the impression produced by a personal 
survey of the overwhelming reality. 

The prevailing sentiment among those with whom I 
had the pleasure of viewing it, appeared to be a most 
profound and reverential sense of the presence and 
majesty of God. So entirely was one of the company 
overcome, in the contemplation of the scene before him, 
that he was, for several minutes, deprived of the power 
of speech, and of locomotion, and Was obliged to pros- 
trate himself upon the ground—his countenance, in the 
meantime, expressing, in the most striking manner, the 
mingled emotions of adoration and amazement that 
were struggling in his bosom. Never before did I pro- 
perly appreciate the beauty and power of the Psalm- 
ist’s declaration, that “the Lord sitteth upon the flood ; 
the Lord sitteth king for ever.” Had there been a sym- 
bol of the Divine presence, visibly enthroned over this 
mighty cataract, it seems to me that the effect could 
scarcely have been more awe-inspiring than it was. 

While waiting for some refreshments at the hotel, on 
the Canada shore, the writer hastily endeavored to give 
utterance to his feelings, in the subjoined verses, which, 
if you think them worthy of a place in the Repository, 
are respectfully submitted to your disposal. 


ON VIEWING THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Hail! rightful Sovereign, Lord of all, 
Great Architect of earth and skies! 

Awe-struck, before thy throne we fall, 
And lift to thee our hearts and eyes, 


At thy command the rivers flow— 
Send back their treasures to the deep; 
Some gliding on in murmurs low, 
While some in furious torrents sweep. 


Though nature’s works, in every clime, 
Display thy plastic, powerful skill, 
In beauty, blending with sublime, 
Niagara’s Falls are matchless still. 
Vou. II.—41 











The wat’ry volumes, cleft* in sunder, 
Bounding, brightening,t gain the brink; 
Then down, amain; with deaf’ning+ thunder, 

Into the gulf profound they sink. 


Th’ impetuous plunge, the trembling earth, 
Tumultuous whirl, and nether gloom, 
Tell to the heart unused to mirth, 
The sinner’s downward, desperate doom. 


Above this gulf, in radiant hue, 

A cloud of spray ascends to heaven, 
Presenting mercy’s sign|| te view, 
Reminding us, (for God is true,) 

That all may live and die forgiven. 
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THE MIRROR. 
Wiruin my hand IJ hold a magic glass, 
Through which strange scenes in swift succession pass. 
Gardens, and fields, and trees appear in view— 
Seas, lakes, and rivers, hills and vallies, too— 
Giants and warriors, lords and ladies fair— 
Kings, queens, and nobles, minstrels, poets rare. 
Here, if we wish, we may behold the strife 
Upon the battle plain, with carnage rife: 
If scenes of peace and innocence delight, 
Here we may charm and gratify our sight; 
Or if melodious strains we love to hear, 
Celestial music will entrance our ear. 
Such is the power by this strange glass possés’d, 
And he who values it is ever blessed. 
Of various parts this mirror is composed, 
Through each of which new beauties are disclosed. 
Turn we to one arrayed in colors bright, 
And look with pleasure on the lovely sight. 





* Goat Island, containing a few acres, extends from the pre- 
cipice to the distance of several hundred yards up the Niagara 
river, dividing the Falls, as well as the river, into two dis- 
tinct parts—the one adjacent to the Canada shore being much 
wider than the other, but not so high by a number of feet. 

+ The waters, after their separation at the head of Goat 
Island, become perfectly white, like molten silver. The arrow- 
like rapidity with which they shoot forward, causes, as we may 
suppose, the conversion of the whole surface into exceedingly 
minute vesicles, which, being filled with air, occasion the bril- 
liantly white appearance just alluded to. 

t So great is the roar of the cataract, that it is sometimes 
heard at the distance of forty or fifty miles. And yet, even to 
a person on the spot, the wrial pulsations are so comparatively 
gradual, that the sound, instead of having a startling, stunning 
effect, so tranquilizes, while it elevates and expands the soul, 
that it is listened to with inexpressible pleasure. 

|| The rainbow; which, it is scarcely necessary to say, can 
only be seen when the observer places himself in such a posi- 
tion, with respect to the sun and the spray, as is required by 
the laws of optics. 
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THE CONFLICTS OF MIND. 


A VALEDICTORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
ACADEMICAL YEAR OF NORWALK SEMINARY. 


BY REY. EDWARD THOMSON, 
Principal of the Seminary. 


Myx Youne Frienps,—Many of you are about to 
leave this institution, and enter upon the arduous duties 
of life. It is proper that, on bidding you farewell, I 
should offer you a few words of counsel. 

Although there are many things which I desire to 
say, yet, as my remarks must be confined within nar- 
row limits, I will restrict myself to one important and 
appropriate truth. 

You will scarce have placed your feet upon the 
threshhold of this busy world, before a troop of difh- 
culties will encompass you. Enter upon any pursuit 
whatever, you may expect enemies, and competitors, 
and misfortunes; and as many of you will go forth 
without wealth, or friends, or experience, your first 
efforts may be failures. Judging by the light of ex- 
perience, we are induced to fear that some of you will 
abandon your pursuits, and take refuge in the hut of 
obscurity, the works of fancy, or the haunts of dis- 
sipation. With a view to guard you against such a 
course, I invite your attention to the following propo- 
sition, viz: 

Difficulties do not justify us in surceasing from the 
prosecution of a rational, benevolent, and feasible un- 
dertaking. 

1, We cannot escape difficulty. The air is tainted, 
the soil churlish, the ocean tempest-tossed. Whether 
we are in the field or in the wilderness, on Persian 
plains or Alpine heights, amid equatorial heats, or tem- 
perate climes, or polar solitudes, we are met by a thous- 
and obstatles. Earth is cursed, and everywhere she 
puts forth her thorn in obedience to her Maker’s with- 
ering word. ‘True, the curse is tempered with the mer- 
cy which yields unnumbered blessings to the hand of 
toil; nevertheless, it cleaves to all earth’s surface, and 
turns the key upon her hidden treasures. We read of 
cloudless skies, and sunny climes, and fields which 
need nought but the sickle, but who finds them? Par- 
adise is always ahead of the emigrant. 

Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward, 
i. e., by a general law of nature. Hence, we find it in 
want, in abunJance, in toil, in indolence, in indul- 
gence, in restraint, in infancy, in manhood, and in 
age. It waits on every pleasure, and every path, and 
every pursuit—it dwells within. We can no more es- 
cape it than we can fly existence. ‘Take a few illus- 
trations. A young man resolves to be eminent. En- 
tering the academy, he finds many difficulties in alge- 
bra, and becoming discouraged he gives it up; but has 
he liberated himself? No! he has plunged from great 
to greater difficulties. How can he unlock the vaults 
of mathematics without algebra, their only key? Does 
he abandon mathematics, another difficulty seizes him. 
How can he become educated without a knowledge of 
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the exact sciences? Does he relinquish his aim at 
scholarship? How, then, can he carry out his resolu- 
tion to become eminent? Will he rescind his resolu- 
tion? ‘Then challenge him to tame the restless pas- 
sions by which it was prompted. Like the fabled ships 
of the ancients, “Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare 
Charybdim”’—he who endeavors to avoid Charybdis is 
drawn into the jaws of Scylla. How many, because of 
difficulties in their pursuits, become idlers? But who 
on earth has more troubles than the idler?’ A man be- 
comes religious, and enters the path to life; but he 
soon finds that the world opposes, that his passions de- 
mur, that his secular plans come in conflict with his re- 
ligious efforts, that an invisible adversary stands in the 
path to contend every inch of ground with him. He 
retreats, But now his difficulties are ten thousand fold 
greater. He finds that an unseen footstep treads upon 
his wandering heels, that an All-seeing eye surveys his 
inmost soul, that an invisible hand writes his guilt in 
characters of blood on all the objects around him. He 
must encounter the scorpion stings of conscience, the 
upbraidings of reason, the admonitions of the altar, the 
prayers of Zion, the cross of his dying Christ, the in- 
tercession of his risen Jesus, the moving, mellowing, 
subduing influences of the Divine Spirit, the ten thous- 
and warnings of a merciful Providence, the unnumber- 
ed calls of living, decaying, dying, reviving nature, the 
very sympathies of heaven, yea, even the moving en- 
treaties of her compassionate King. ‘The apostate de- 
liberately contends with conscience, reason, Providence, 
truth, Zion, men, angels, God; and in addition to all 
these the enemies he had before, and without a single 
auxiliary in earth, hell, or heaven. Verily, he has 
gained. 

Take another illustration. The providence of God 
opens a missionary field, and a certain department of 
Zion resolves to occupy it. ‘The missionary departs 
with bounding heart. He lands, surveys the ground, 
pitches his tent, plants his standard, reconnoiters, lays 
his plans, and, under favorable circumstances, commen- 
ces an attack upon the citadel of darkness. Meanwhile, 
in consequence of a simoom that sweeps over the com- 
merce of the country whence he issued, the Church, 
being plunged into pecuniary embarrassments, finds it 
exceedingly difficult to sustain her new missionary. 
Now, suppose she recall him, (I proceed upon the sup- 
position that it was manifestly her duty to send him,) 
can she cut the cord which binds upon her the obliga- 
tion to disciple all nations? or can she escape the curses 
of transgression? or will she find the difficulties of dis- 
obedience less than those of obedience? Let the trials 
of duty be as great as possible, what are they in com- 
parison with those of rebellion? ‘his has already riv- 
en heaven, blasted earth, and kindled the eternal fur- 
naces of hell. Should a planet break away from its or- 
bit, a system would be unsettled, and the universe, from 
centre to circumference, might feel the shock. How 
much superior is the moral to the material world! 
How far more important its laws! How infinitely 
more terrific the consequences of their violation! 
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2. Difficulties invigorate the soul. I do not mean 
the difficulties of indolence and disobedience—these are 
withering, blasting curses—but the difficulties of indus- 
try—of obedience. 

They are conditions essential to strength. What 
gives power to the arm of the smith? The weight of 
his hammer. What gives swiftness to the Indian foot? 
The fleetness of his game. ‘Thus it is with the senses, 
What confers exquisite sensibility upon the blind man’s 
ear? The curtain which, by hiding the visible uni- 
verse from his sight, compels him to give intense re- 
gard to the most delicate vibrations that play upon his 
tympanum. ‘Thus it is with the intellect. Who is the 
greatest reasoner? He who habitually struggles with 
the worst difficulties that can be mastered by reason. | 
Do you complain of a feeble intellect? It may be your 
misfortune, but it is more likely to be your fault. Be- 
fore you charge the Almighty with an unequal distribu- 
tion of gifts, try your mind upon some appropriate dif- 
Bear it into the field of mathematics, or met- 
aphysics, or logic. Bid it struggle, and faint, if neces- 
sary, and struggle again. If disposed to retreat, urge 


ficulties. 





it, goad it. Let it rest when weary, bid it walk when 
it cannot run, but teach it that it must conquer. If, | 
after this discipline, your mind be feeble, you may call | 
your weakness an infirmity, and not a fault. Some| 
men have fruitless imaginations, but who are they? 
Those who have never led their fancies out. The tow- 
ering oak planted in a dismal cellar, shut out from the | 
light and air of heaven, would not grow up and lift its 
branches to the skies. Plant your imaginations in the 
heavens, and let it be subject to the high and holy influ- 
ences of its pure ether, and its silent lights, and it shall 
manfest vitality, and vigor, and upward aspirations. 

The memory, too, is strong, if subjected to proper 
exercise. It will yield no revenue to the soul that poet 
not tax it; and just in proportion as it is taxed, will it! 
be found to have capacity of production. I will add| 
that it is thus with the moral powers. Envy, jealousy, | 
anger, those bitter fountains which so often tincture | 
the streams of private and domestic joy, deepen in pro-| 
portion to the obstacles through which they flow. Av-| 
arice and ambition, those demons that have desolated 
the globe with war, derive their overwhelming power! 
from the difficulties which impede their progress. The 
daring lover testifies that love becomes more wild and 
resistless as great and romantic difficulties rise around | 
him. What makes the good Christian? Perpetual] 
trial. He who has experienced the severest storms, and, 
has most frequently thrown out the Christian’s anchor, | 
has the strongest hope. Where shall we expect the| 
firmest faith? At the gate of St. Peter's? or at the 
martyr’s stake? Who is compared to purified silver or 
gold? That Christian around whose soul God hath 
kindled the fires of his furnace, and kept them glowing 
until it reflected his own image. 

Difficulties give a healthy tone and tendency to the 
powers. As the body, in a state of inaction, becomes 
lethargic, and diseased, so the soul, if not kept in vig- 

















orous exercise, becomes enfeebled, and gradually sinks 


under the sway of the passions. Energetic action is 
indispensible to preserve both the body from disease, 
and the soul from the dominion of sense. 

3. Difficulties develop resources. ‘To prove this, it 
is only necessary to cite the aphorism—necessity is the 
mother of invention. She levels forests—she rears 
cities—she builds bridges—she prostrates mountains— 
she lays her iron pathway from river to river, and from 
sea to sea—she baffles the raging elements, and extends 
her dominion from earth to air and ocean—she ascends 
the heavens, and with fearless foot treads round the Zo- 
diac. 

Transport the savage from his woods to yon island 
in the sea—show him her crowded harbors and her 
metropolis of thousand spires—point him to her proud 
trophies, and her glorious triumphs in earth and sky— 
bid him mark how she brings the fruits of all the earth 
to her table, and weaves the chain of her authority over 
every latitude. ‘Then, would you describe the secret of 
all that his eye beholds, and his ear hears, tell him that 
Britain resolved to meet the difficulties that lay in her 
path from barbarism to civilization and refinement. 
This simple resolution sprung her arms and her arts— 
her science and her song. 

I have said that difficulties call forth resourees. How 
multiplied might be the illustrations. The Revolution 
created the Continental Army, and the Continental 
Congress, and made dissevered, discordant, and depen- 
dent states a united and powerful republic. An in- 
ventive nation, unless she plan important enterprises, 
will find her arts and powers of but little use. Why 
does China exert so feeble an influence among the na- 
tions? Not because her population is small—it is one- 
third the population of the globe; not because they are 
idle-——no men are more industrious; not because she 
has no arts—her manufactures are unsurpassed; not 
because she is infertile in expedients—she walls her ter- 
ritory to shut out invaders—she unites her rivers with 
artificial channels—she raises cities upon her waters— 
she divides her rocks into terraces, and makes them 
smile from base to summit with fairest fruits and flow- 
ers—she bridges her vallies with chains, and, as if 
disdaining the aid of nature, she rears her temples on 
mountains of her own construction. Is the answer 
found in Providence? Nay. Js learning neglected? 
Not a nation in which it is so much encouraged, 
Yet should an earthquake sink her beneath the waves, 
what ocean would miss her sails?—what land her trea- 
sures'—what science her contributions? The great 
instruments to which we usually attribute the march of 
civilization, viz., gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and 
the art of printing, have all been known to China from 
remote ages. Although she flashed powder from her 
“fire pan in the face of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
yet, never plotting extensive conquests, she made no 
important use of the terrific instrument of war. Con- 
tent with navigating along her coasts and inland wa- 
ters, she kept her compass upon the land, and never 
daring to impress the world’s mind, she confined her 


types to the stamping of almanacs.” 
2 
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As with the nation so with the individual. The 
fierce armies of Gaul and Britain gave Cesar his mar- 
tial skill. ‘The snow-clad Alps made Hannibal fertile 
in expedients—resistless in command. Would you be 
illustrious? Plunge into difficulty—cross the Rubi- 
con—bind your soul with stvong cords of obligation— 
put on band after band—the greater the difficulties, pro- 
vided they do not paralyze, the greater the man. 

4, There is scarce any difficulty that cannot be over- 
come by perseverance. Trace any great mind to its 
culmination, and you will find that its ascent was slow 
and by natural laws, and that its difficulties were such 
as only ordinary minds can surmount. Great results, 
whether physical or moral, are not often the offspring 
of giant powers. Genius is more frequently a curse 
than a blessing. Its possessor, relying on his extraor- 
dinary gifts, generally falls into habits of indolence, and 
fails to collect the materials which are requisite to use- 
ful and magnificent effort. But there is a something 
which is sure of success—it is the determination which, 
having entered upon a career with full conviction that 
it is right, pursues it in calm defiance of all opposition. 
With such a feeling a man can not help but be mighty. 
Toil does not weary, pain does not arrest him. Carry- 
ing a compass in his heart which always points to one 
bright star, he allows no footstep to be taken which 
does not tend in that direction. Neither the heaving 
earthquake, nor the yawning gulf, nor the burning 
mountain can terrify him from his course; and if the 
heavens should fall, the shattered ruins would strike 
him on his way to his object. Show me the man who 
has this principle, and I care not to measure his blood, 
nor brains. I ask not his name nor his nation—I] 
pronounce that his hand will be felt upon his genera- 
tion, and his mind enstamped upon succeeding ages. 

This attribute is God-like. It may be traced through- 
out the universe. It has descended from the skies—it 
is the great charm of angelic natures. It is hardly to 
be contemplated, even in the demon, without admira- 
tion. It is this which gives to the warrior his crown, 
and encircles his brow with a halo that, in the estima- 
tion of a misjudging world, neither darkness, nor lust, 
nor blasphemy, nor blood can obscure. ‘The bard of 
Mantua, to whose tomb genius in all ages makes its 
willing pilgrimage, never presents his hero in a more 
attractive light, than when he represents him, “ot vol- 
uere casus"’—rolling his misfortunes forward, as a river 
bearing all opposition before it. 

I am well satisfied that it is a sure passport to mental 
excellence. Science has no summit too lofty for its as- 
cent—literature has no gate too strong for its entrance. 
The graces collect around it, and the laurel comes at 
its bidding. ‘Talk not of circumstances. Repudiate 
for ever that doctrine so paralyzing, so degrading, and 
yet so general, “Man is the creature of circumstances.” 
Rather adopt that other sentiment, more inspiring to 
yourselves, more honorable to your nature, more conso- 
nant with truth, Man the architect of his own fortune. 
I grant that circumstances have their influence, and 
that often this is not small; but there are impulses 
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within, to which things external are as lava to the vol- 
cano. Circumstances are as tools to the artist. Zeuxis 
would have been a painter without canvass—Michael 
Angelo would have been a sculptor without marble— 
Herschell would have been a philosopher without a tel- 
escope, and Newton would have ascended the skies 
though no apple had ever descended upon his head. 
One of the most distinguished surgeons of modern 
times performed nearly all the operations of surgery 
with a razor. West commenced painting in a garret, 
and plundered the family cat for bristles to make his 
brushes. When Paganini once rose to amuse a crowd- 
ed auditory with his music he found that his violin had 
been removed, and a coarse instrument had been sub- 
stituted for it. Explaining the trick, he said to the au- 
dience, “ Now I will show that the music is not in my 
violin, but in me.” Then drawing his bow, he sent 
forth sounds sweet as ever entranced delighted mortals. 
Be assured, the world is a coarse instrument at best, 
and if you would send forth sweet sounds from its 
strings, there must be music in your fingers. Fortune 
may favor, but do not rely upon her—do not fear her, 
Act upon the doctrine of the Grecian poet— 
“T seek what ’s to be sought— 
I learn what ’s to be taught— 
I beg the rest of Heav’n.” 

Talk not of genius. I grant there are differences in 
mind, originally, but there is mind enough in every or- 
dinary human skull, if its energies are properly direct- 
ed, to accomplish mighty results. Fear not obstacles. 
What are your difficulties? Poverty? ignorance? 
obscurity? Have they not all been overcome by a host 
well known to fame? But perchance you climb un- 
trodden heights. Nevertheless, fear to set down any 
obstacle as insuperable. Look at the achievements of 
man in the natural and moral worlds, and then say 
whether you dare set down any difficulty as insur- 
mountable, or whether you are ready to prescribe-boun- 
daries to the operations of human power. 

Are you destined to maintain the worship of the true 
God amid the darkness of infidelity? Daniel, in the 
den of lions, Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego, in the 
flames of the furnace, and a long line of illustrious 
martyrs, shouting hosannas from the flames, put forth 
their hands from the stake to beckon you onwards. 
Are you destined to plant the Gospel in heathen lands— 
an enterprise the most daring and glorious in which 
mortals can engage? Do you imagine that you can 
meet a difficulty which the apostle Paul did not van- 
quish? But he was an apostle, yea, and the most suc- 
cessful of all the apostles. And what was the secret 
of his success? Was it his learning? The gift of 
tongues made the other apostles his equals in this re- 
spect. Was it his eloquence? Doubtless he was elo- 
quent; but Apollos too, was eloquent and mighty in 
the Scriptures. Was it his inspiration? But were 
not others inspired, also? It was his firmness and per- 
severance. When he preached Christ Jesus and him 
crucified, nothing could drive, or divert, or daunt him: 
“This one thing I do,” &c. 
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Are you called to meet bigotry and superstition, armed 
with learning, power, and wealth? See Luther bra- 
ving the thunders of the Vatican, and hear him say, 
“I would go to Worms were there as many devils there 
as there are tiles on the houses,” and then affirm, if 
you dare, that it is your duty to succumb to your diffi- 
culties. Are you destined, which Heaven forbid, to 
lead an army to resist invaders, or advance to conquest? 
Ask Cesar, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, what kind 
of difficulties may be overcome by decision of charac- 
ter. Have you undertaken to ascend from poverty and 
obscurity to eminence and wealth. Ask the field or 
the cabinet, any profession whatever, or either house of 
Congress, whether there are any difficulties which will 
not yield to firmness and perseverance, and ten thous- 
and voices shall respond, in animating accents, no, no! 


(To be concluded.) 
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MORAL STRENGTH. 

I orren hear it said that there is found no greatness, 
no nobility of soul amidst the poor and lowly. And 
this debasement is said to be the necessary eflect of 
their narrow means. 
the arrogance of those pretenders who would found 
their own claim to superiority (humbly enough) as the 
result of their own better condition in life. But it is 
even insisted upon by the philosophic, or rather by the 
contemplative of limited vision or of partial views, who 
would ascribe a supremacy to second causes, and repre- 
sent the action of circumstances as over-ruling the na- 
tural and innate power of the soul. But looking on 
life, and admitting all the deteriorating influences of 
poverty, and care, and anxiety, and competition, and all 
that should estrange from the exercise of the higher na- 
ture in its struggle with these common-places of life, I 
would yet believe that where the education of the lowly 
has been elevated by religion, the incumbents of these 
sad fortunes may claim the advantage over others, their 
superiors in position, though the latter are possessed of 
facilities which might be made auxiliary in sustaining 
and assuring the spirit in the severe exigencies of life. 

A most affecting instance of this kind came under 
my observation a few years since in the southern coun- 
try. There came to the small town of , in Mis- 
sissippi, a poor family, consisting of the father and 
three young children, and the mother just about to give 
birth to the fourth child. ‘They appeared very desti- 
tute, although both parents looked as if a decent care 
and habitual industry had probably been their wont. 
I forget from whence they came, or what was the his- 
tory which led to their present destitution; but what 
followed, I shall ever remember whilst my heart beats. 
Whether they were arrested on their journey to some 
point of resource, or whether this place was their orig- 
inal destination, I know not; but here they stopped, 
unknown to any. But in these small towns, which 
change, perhaps, their entire population in five or seven 
years, these constant fluctuations call for no question, 


This is asserted not merely by 





jand excite but small interest in their passage. Our 
| travelers, perhaps, would have been unnoticed, but that 
they asked shelter for the night in the house of a citi- 
zen; and in the morning it was found that the man 
had departed and left his helpless family at a crisis 
when common humanity would have called for redou- 
bled attention. The wife supposed that he had only 
gone to return the wagon and team which had brought 
them on the last stage of their journey. Yet when 
she was informed that he had left a hasty message with 
a humble neighbor, saying he should not return, she 
seemed not startled nor astounded, and it was inferred 
that she had found him to be an inefficient help-mate, 
and that she acquiesced in the measure that she could 
not control. The abandonment was believed to be a 
device of the husband to excite compassion to his fami- 
ly, and that, faulty as he was, he was not so base-heart- 
ed as he was good for nothing. However it was, the 
poor woman was alone with her children, in these des- 
olate and trying circumstances. From many indica- 
tions, the family had probably been accustomed to a 
much better state of things—perhaps had but recently 
suffered the change. The action of bankruptcy takes 
|place, in that country more than in any other, in a sud- 
den and overwhelming manner. And this it is which 
has probably given rise to their popular mode of ex- 
pression, that they have been “torn up,” as applied to 
the catastrophe, 

Our poor family got to be spoken of in the course of 
the day, and a benevolent citizen placed them in a spare 
house of his own, and the neighbors looked in and 
saw that they did not starve. 

But that mother! She was a slight, soft-made, fem- 
inine figure, apparently about three or four and twenty 
years of age. She had brought with her some bundles 
of bedding, and a very few utensils and dishes, besides 
‘a pretty large quantity of clothes, which her children 
‘had worn, as she said, on their journey. And these 
ishe went immediately about washing. The poor, tired, 
jand harrassed creature solaced herself with work, say- 
‘ing, when she was busy it “took her mind,” and she 
‘felt better than she did “sitting thinking.” She was 
‘told she had better rest herself for a day or two at least. 
“Ono,” said she, “I must not put it off, for I think I 
shall not survive my hour; and I must leave my children 
clean and decent.” One told her that she did wrong to 
persist in her work at this time. “It is not a common 
case,” said she; “my poor babes must not, when I am 
‘taken from them, lose their chance of compassion be- 
cause they are dirty!” This wise, faithful, prescient 
mother! But the lookers on thought her, in despite of 
her resolution, dejected and fatigued, but not imminent- 
lf in danger of dying, and that it was only the difficul- 
ties by which she was surrounded that gave her that 
sense of the thing; and they told her so; but “no,” 
she said, “I have now been poorly for sometime, and it 
is more than likely that I shall not live. In the mean- 
time,” said she, “I will do the best I can for my chil- 
dren. Iam accustomed to work, and it will not hurt 














me.” And with all this firmness she appeared of the 
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softest nature, and subdued to a grace of perfect sub- 
mission. She added, “Yes, I think asI say; yet trust- 
ing in my Redeemer, I have no right to fear. I shall 
either live through my trial, or else nature will give 
up—in either way, I am in the hands of God—yes, 
both I and my children!” 

With the little intermissions necessary to the care of 
her children, she was at the wash-tub the whole day; 
yet she persisted that she had not been well for some 
eight or ten weeks, adding that the commotion and flus- 
ter that they had been in before taking up their journey, 
had startled and worried her spirits, and, together with 
the hardships of traveling, and the uncertainty how 
they could make out after all, had been almost more 
than she could bear, and semetimes she could have sunk 
down with weariness; but the children! she had no right 
to give up. But she now felt more at ease, and she saw 
that God was opening a way for them, and she would 
still continue doing what she could; adding with a sort 
of reminiscence of spirit, that should she survive, she did 
not intend to live on charity; and then thinking, per- 
haps, that this observation might be deemed ungrateful 
by her helpers, or believing that indeed before God she 
was still a little proud, she rejoined, with deep humili- 
ty, “that is, I will do all I can do, and will bless these 
kind ladies for helping me to the rest.” 

The next day the babe was born, and the poor moth- 
er was too weak almost to speak; but the day after that 
she was heard to say, “Small welcome can your moth- 
er give you, poor baby! a farewell kiss and a blessing 
is all that is left her to give!” She then relapsed into 
silence. The physician had administered some sustain- 
ing potion which had produced temporary fits of de- 
lirium; and arousing once she looked out upon her other 
children grouped together in wondering sadness, and| 
said, with the most affecting fondness, “I can’t stay any 
longer! Ah! ah! not any longer! I must go now!” 
and with a sort of gasp and a sob she sunk; and with- 
out further recognition, she lived about one hour longer, 
and then nature succumbed to the over-mastering afflic- 
tions about her, and to the fiat of God. 

And as the strangers performed the last offices, and 
laid her on her bier, and looked upon that placid face, 
reposing now for ever, the tears, like rain drops, fell 
from every eye. And the sympathy excited was not 
only genuine, but it was active and efficient. The chil- 
dren, that is the three elder ones, were presently dis- 
posed of amidst the families of the neighborhood. One 
gentleman, at the instance of his wife, declared for the 
eldest, a fine child of six years; and inspired by admi- 
ration, or regret, or pity, the responsibility assumed was 
acknowledged as permanent for each. But for the 
new-born babe, requiring a nurse and the sacrifice of 
personal attention for many months to come, none 
seemed ready. ‘The available profit for a female slave 
is there from one hundred and twenty-five to three hun- 
dred dollars per year; and those who had been ready 
in regard to the other children, faltered hete. Finally, 
they proposed a subscription to hire an attendant for 








the child. But there was one who had been waiting! 
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to see whether the provision would be assured and suf- 
ficient for the forlorn little stranger—the child of her 
friend. She was the woman of very humble life, at 
the next door; and from the moment that our strangers 
were set down beside her, her sympathies had been ex- 
cited, She had made their acquaintance, and she 


yearned to do them good; and now, judging that the 


arrangements made for the babe were very different 
from what an adoption—a taking to heart and home 
could be, she advanced amidst all those ladies, her su- 
periors in station, and, whilst emotion choked her 
voice, she exclaimed, “J take that child for mine/” 
And poor Peggy, for the first time in her life, spoke 
with authority. She did take the child, and all present 
were glad of the arrangement. Yet one said to her, 
“But, Peggy, what will your husband say?” It was 
known that he had no child of his own, yet he account- 
ed his gains as consisting in his own and his wife’s in- 
dustry, upon which the charge of a young child would 
be a great drawback, Peggy replied, “If I do all for 
him that he requires of me, what can he say? I will 
get up earlier and sit up later; but poor Mary’s babe,” 
and she nestled the little stranger in her bosom, “shall 
belong to me.” And it was both with much sacrifice 
and with pure joy that Peggy by day and by night 
fostered and tended the little orphan. Noble Peggy, 
“she gave more than they all!” 

Will any say, with these two veritable instances, that 
there is no greatness subsisting amidst the untoward 
circumstances of inferior life? C. M. B. 


ADVERSITY. 
How the young fancies of an ardent mind 
Leap over cold realities, and find 
Brightness and bliss unsullied, unalloyed, 
In every thing:—O, how are they destroyed, 
When life, in all the soberness of truth, 
Blackens before them! how the hopes of youth 
Sicken and fade before the chilling eye 
Of a cold world, that feeds on misery ! 
How droops the untaught heart, when first it learns 
Those it had loved were heartless; when it turns 
Towards a friend with warm and frank embrace, 
And meets suspicion in that altered face ; 
When a loved voice, on the astonished ear, 
Pours forth hard censures, and rebukes the tear 
It raised, with bitter taunts; when harmless acts 
Are laid before it as condemning facts, 
That prove it worthless; but howe’er it be 
In human thought—whatever man may see, 
Or feign to see, of wrong in thee, do thou 
Stand firmly with a clear and open brow; 
Repose on thine own thoughts; whate’er men say, 
If thou canst calmly think, and sleep, and pray 
With deep sincerity, there’s nought to fear 
Beyond the sufferings heap’d upon thee here: 
Let human kind despise thee as they will, 
Droop not, sad heart, thy God protects thee still. 

ANGELICA, 
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Original. 
THE SISTERS. 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence! Who 
can find out God to perfection! ‘To whom has he re- 
vealed his secret purposes!’ These thoughts force them- 
selves upon the mind whenever we speculate upon what 
seems to us the unequal division of good and evil, of 
suffering and enjoyment, as allotted to different indi- 
viduals in this world. While some are permitted to 
glide through life, loved, admired, and protected, others, 
apparently more worthy, have sickness, sorrow, and suf- 
fering for their only earthly portion. But these are 
amongst the “secret things which belong unto God ;” 
and although clouds and darkness rest upon them here, 
they shall be fully revealed to us in eternity. God is 
“his own interpreter,” and “he can make them plain.” 

Taking up a southern paper a short time since, my 
eye was arrested,*in the death list, by the name of Ma- 
ria S——. Poor Maria! Her life was full of painful 
vicissitudes, and her death awakened within me a vivid 
recollection of our early companionship. She had been 
for years, in early life, my school-mate, and afterwards 
my associate in the gay and fashionable world. Maria 
was the eldest of three sisters, New Englanders, and 
all as unlike each other in person, disposition, and tem- 
per, as any three of the human family, of the same sex, 
could well be; and yet were they all deeply attached 
to each other. They held a high and commanding 
stand in society, and were admired for their beauty, 
their amiability, and their accomplishments. But to 
me this family bond, this disinterested attachment seem- 
ed their most lovely trait. 

Their destination in after life was as dissimilar as 
were their characters. Maria, I have said, was the eld- 
est. Emily, the second sister, was a sweet, delicate 
girl—sensitive, affectionate, credulous, and of a quiet 
and indolent temperament. She seemed made up of 
the very elements of harmony, and would shrink away 
with pain from any thing like jarring or discord amongst 
her school-mates; and so we gave her the name of 
“ Mimoso.” And verily her lot in life was the one best 
suited to so helpless a being. She had scarcely attained 
to womanhood, when she was sought in marriage by 
one, rich, generous, gentle, and kind—the very beau 
ideal of her youthful fancy; and at eighteen she be- 
came a wife in her own native city, where she lived for 
many years, surrounded by loved and loving friends, 
with scarcely a shadow of disquietude ever crossing 
the sunshine of her path; and even when she died, it 
seemed to be without the common suffering attendant 
upon dissolution. Her life had been one long holyday. 

Elizabeth, the youngest sister, never seemed to have 
had any youth. She was, from a child, sedate, con- 
templative, and retiring—traits that probably were ear- 
lier developed and more strongly marked from her hav- 
ing been an invalid almost from her cradle. And after 
she left school, she gradually broke off from the gener- 
al association of the young, and mingled so little with 
the gay, that she was almost forgotten by them—pre- 
ferring the quietude of domestic life and the indulgence 





‘equable in her spirits. 








of household affections, to the noise and glare of the 
party or the ball-room; and often when her sisters were 
engaged with company in the parlor, she might be found 
seated in her mother’s chamber, far happier in the ex- 
emption than she were in the participation of these 
pleasures. ‘The mother was a devout member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and Elizabeth soon 
joined her in this holy communion, giving that heart 
to God which had never been given to the world. And 
in the quiet performance of all her Christian duties, 
she secured to herself the full enjoyment of all her 
Christian privileges—“she was early wise.” 

But it is of Maria that I would speak more particu- 
larly. Hers was a rare character, combining greatness 
with Joveliness—gifted with a brilliant and inquiring 
mind, with ardent and sincere affections. 
ple and confiding in her manners and vivacious and 
No wonder, then, that she was 
sought again and again by the rich, the talented, and 
the distinguished of the other sex; but she was above 
all coquetry—she gave encouragement to none. Not 
that she was insensible to their merits; but she had 
spontaneously given her affections to one who yet had 
made no pretensions to her hand—he being entirely 
without property—but he had long claimed her by im- 
plication. He had been heard to say that he “coveted 
fortune, not for itself, but to lay it at Maria’s feet.” 
This was repeated to her, and she received it as an evi- 
dence of his modesty and his attachment; and she felt 
it not improper to anticipate the removal of this obsta- 
cle by declaring to him, when he should have made the 
expected offer of his hand, her willingness to live in 
the manner that her own small fortune would allow her 
to do; and although she had communicated her inten- 
tions to no one, he seemed to have an intuitive knowl- 
edge of her disinterestedness, and to take, as if were, 
the stand of an accepted lover. He was constantly at 
her side—he walked with her—her talked sentiment to 
her, and he wrote poetry to her. He was envied by 
the gentlemen, and they were looked upon by all as a/- 
most a married couple—which they most probably soon 
would have become but for a sudden and unexpected 
occurrence. Mr. 8., the father of Maria, who was a 
rich wholesale druggist, just at this crisis of affairs, 
failed. By over speculating in an article of his 
trade, (indigo,) he had become a complete bankrupt; 
and dying soon after, left his family, with their refined 
tastes and indulged habits, entirely pennyless’ There 
was one brother in the family younger than the sisters, 
an amiable, affectionate, good sort of a young man; 
but he had never dreamed of earning a dollar, though 
his habits and associations made money necessary to 
him. In the midst of this double visitation of bereave- 
ment and destitution, Maria saw with anguish that they 
had not elicited the genuine sympathies of her chosen, 
He was less frequently at the house than formerly, and 
there was that sort of constraint and formality in his 
manners, which usually results from double dealing; 
yet Maria never dreamed of his deserting her because 
she was in poverty and affliction—she would not so 
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wrong him! The fact was, he had never been worthy 
of Maria—he had never known any thing of the senti- 
ment of love—his feelings were selfish and superficial ; 
and while she was mingling with the gay world, the 
admired of all, his vanity was flattered by her prefer- 
ence, and he thought he loved her. But now that the 
family were in sadness and seclusion, and their doors 
no longer open to the gay, he sought such society as 
suited him elsewhere; and soon his name was coupled | 
with one as heartless as himself, without one feminine | 
attraction; but she was rich and in haste “to get mar- 
ried ;” and he, like the silly moth, after circling around | 
the light again and again, gave the fatal plunge; and_ 
ere Maria had laid aside her mourning garments for her | 
father, the recreant lover was wedded to another! It, 
was a sad stroke for Maria. The affliction was too deep 
for solace—too sacred for words; and ever after it was 
by tacit consent an unapproached subject by her family 
and her friends; yet she did not permit her feelings to 
become embittered or misanthropic, nor because she had 
been deceived, did she believe the whole world capable 
of deceiving. Neither would she understand the re- 
newed civilities of some of her old admirers. She had 
too much principle to make a bargain in matrimony, 
or to yield her hand without her heart. 

She had loved once deeply, devotedly, and her affec- 
tions were like “odor shed,” that may not be gathered 
again. And here let me remark, that all my intercourse 
with the world, and all my observation, standing aloof 
from it, goes to confirm the belief that unprincipled co- 
quelry is more common, and more frequently originates 
with the male than the female. And O how much 
more mischievous is it coming from them! The young 
female confides implicitly, perhaps, in the sincerity of | 
a counterfeit regard, and gives the first warm affections | 
of her heart in return. The fickle lover leaves her for | 
some other fair one, and her whole after life is colored, 
if not saddened by the event. 

But Maria’s spirit rose superior to the indulgence of 
any selfish feelings. Her family were to be provided 
for, and she was its only efficient member. She felt 
thankful that she had been thoroughly educated at one 
of the best seminaries in New England, where every 
subject was investigated, and nothing taken for granted. 
Besides all the usual branches taught in the best schools, | 
she was a proficient in music, drawing, and several other | 
ornamental branches, which are so much over-estimated | 
everywhere, but more particularly at the south. After | 
much reflection, and many inquiries into the expediency | 
of such a step, she resolved to make a family removal to| 
the south, and open a boarding school for young ladies, | 
Her arrangements were made with characteristic energy, 
and after weeping her adieu at the graves of her house- | 
hold, she turned away from her native home to seek | 
one amidst strangers. Her brother, who had all along | 
looked on with admiration, now seemed to catch her, 
spirit, and rendered them just the protection and aid | 
that they required in their emergency. | 

They embarked from New York, and in due time) 
arrived at C , their place of destination. Maria| 
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delivered her letters, secured a house, and issued her 
proposals for a school. Her letters were so satisfactory, 
and her manners so prepossessing, that she soon became 
extensively known and patronized; and ere the lapse 
of three months, she obtained a full complement of 
pupils. Her brother now lent his aid in penmanship 
and other branches, and she felt happy that, by her 
exertions, they all had an assured support. And the 
novelty of new scenes and new occupations seemed to 
engross her attention to the exclusion of self. And to 
a stranger there was nothing betokening sadness or dis- 
appointment in her deportment; but to the eye of an 
early friend, a shadow was resting upon her, and she 
seemed to have lost her identity. She appeared more 
thoughtful, and she smiled less frequently, but she was 
not unhappy. She had felt the uncertain and unsatis- 
fying nature of all this life has to offer, and her thoughts 
now went heavenward, and she sought earnestly and 
with tears to be accepted of Him in whom there is “no 
variableness or shadow of turning;” and as her heart 
grew warm towards God, it seemed to warm towards 
the whole human family. She forgot all injuries, and 
she forgave all offenses; and when she presented her- 
self for the first time at the communion table, with her 
mother and sister, there was something almost celestial 
in her appearance. Indeed, in the whole group, they 
looked like a holy family, who had come through much 
tribulation to seek rest at the “feet of their Lord and 
Master.” The brother had remained after the dismis- 
sion of the congregation to witness the administration 
of the sacrament; and when his mother and sisters left 
the pew to approach the altar, he felt in some sort cut 
off from his family. He loved them fondly, but he 
could have no sympathy with them in their spiritual 
enjoyments. And now the first conviction of his own 
sinfulness crossed his thoughts—the first yearning desire 
to become a Christian arose in his heart. Soon’after 
this there was a Methodist camp meeting to be held in 
the vicinity of C - He had heard much of the 
peculiarities of the sect; but he had never heard one 
of their preachers. He rode out with a friend to the 
encampment, and was much surprised to find so large 
and respectable a collection; and he was still less pre- 
pared for the style and ability of their preachers. He 
found that Methodism was established upon a differ- 
ent footing at the south from what it was at that date 
in New England. The next day he attended again, 
and was favored in hearing the eloquent Dr. Capers, to 
whom he listened with the deepest interest. Scripture 
truths, in the preacher’s earnestness, came pointed from 
his lips, and they carried conviction to the hearts of his 
hearers. This was the last day of the camp meeting, 
but not the last time that our young man sought Metho- 
dist preaching. He attended their churches in the city, 
became more and more interested in their doctrines and 
discipline, until he felt more fellowship with them than 
with any other sect. He joined them on probation, 
got converted, and finally became a devoted Methodist. 
He lead a class, and exhorted at their meetings; and 
after living about two years in the enjoyment of their 
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faith, he was suddenly attacked with cholera, and after 
a few days of suffering was taken up to glory. Eliza- 
beth, his pious invalid sister, also fell a victim to this 
disease. 

Maria and her mother had now to fortify themselves 
with all their Christian faith and trust, to enable them to 
bow submissive to this afflictive providence; but they 
triumphed. And from this time all seemed loosened— 
the larger part of their family were in eternity, and they 
looked forward with a rejoicing spirit, that when their 
days of trial were also ended they should be again uni- 
ted—“no member lost—a family in heaven.” 

By long years of industry, Maria had acquired a 
comfortable property; so that it was a consoling reflec- 
tion to her in her last sickness, that she should leave 
her mother amply provided for during the few years 
that they should be separated. 

The old lady is, I believe, still living; and who, 
knowing her total bereavements and her piety, shall not 
rather rejoice than mourn when she is called to her 
rest? AvcusTa. 
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A HALT IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Marx where yon palms their stately shadows throw, 
Down the clear depths of Elim’s founts below; 
Those lofty trees, these cooling waters, tell 
Joy to the thirsting tribes of Israel. 

Men, women, children, with new vigor, haste 

To this oasis ’mid the desert waste : 

See what a multitude! in troops they come, 

For a short season here to find a home. 

No rude invader can their breasts alarm, 

Their shield and guard is an Almighty arm, 

Whose presence (symbol’d in a cloud by day, 

And fire by night) directs their devious way. 

As the fond eagle ’tends her fluttering brood, 

Spreads her broad wings, and fills their mouths with 
food, 

So for his people doth the Lord provide, 

And while they fear him, never leaves their side. 

In the lone wilderness his hand hath made 

Fountains of water, and refreshing shade, 

Where for the weary traveler there is rest— 

Repose and quiet for the care-worn breast. 

See those tired mothers, with their infant bands, 

* Laving their limbs scorched by Arabian sands; 

They drink who late of Marah’s waters drank, 

And while they drink, their kind Provider thank. 

Their camels’ thirst the cooling waters slake, 

Their flocks and herds the sparkling draught partake. 

Now length’ning cords and strength’ning stakes are 
found— 

They stretch their canvass—busy voices sound, 

And playful children sport along the ground. 

Soon their white tents arise among the trees, 

And hymns of praise float upward on the breeze. 

Thy timbrel Miriam the strains prolong, 

While Israel’s daughters swell the tide of song. 

Vor. IIl.—42 








With aspect meek, and countenance benign, 
Their venerable leader makes the sign 

For evening worship: every knee is bowed, 
And every heart engaged in that mute crowd. 
They follow him in prayer, (whose face once shone 
Too bright for mortal eyes to look upon,) 

And thus with solemn awe they here unite 
And gratefully perform the holy rite. 

The prayer o’er, his blessing they await, 

And then by families they separate. 

Whose is yon lone pavilion which appears 
Guarded as if with superstitious fears? 

Why do they quickly pass, and, whisp’ring, gaze 
As though to them it were a sacred place? 
Who dwells within that silent, lonely tent? 

It has one solitary occupant— 

Joseph embalmed; and yet with equal care 
His mem’ry lives in every bosom there. 

They sacred hold the oaths their fathers gave, 
(Who ages gone were mold'ring in the grave,) 
“ When God should visit his tried nation, they 
Would surely then bear Joseph’s bones away.” 


Now sinks the sun upon his couch of gold, 
And eve’s refulgent curtain is unroll’d. 

Hush’d is the hour. The mother to her breast 
Pressing her infant, softly falls to rest. 
Manhood in slumber soon forgets his toil— 

In fancy visits Canaan’s promised soil ; 

And watching o’er the sleepers calm repose, 
That wonderful mysterious pillar glows, 
While in rich contrast, lo! there beams afar 
The paler radiance of the ev’ning star! 

High over all, the Eye that never sleeps 

With father’s love his tireless vigil keeps. 

All is tranquility, and not a sound * 

Disturbs the stillness of the peace profound. 
Sleep on, and take your rest in dreams alone— 
Ye see the land ye might have call’d your own, 
But for your sins, (O, theme of endless grief!) 
Ye'll enter not, because of unbelief. 

Of your vast company but two are found 
Whose feet will touch the promised holy ground. 
Except these children, all a grave will find 

In the rude waste, nor leave a mark behind. 


O Thou whose purity can never brook 

Thy law's infraction—whose eye cannot look 

On sin without abhorrence, teach us now 

To lay this warning to our souls, and bow 

Humbly to thee, that we may yet attain 

The promised land above—that heavenly Canaan gainf 
~ P. 
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Time speeds away—away—away, 

Like torrents in a stormy day, 

He undermines the stately tower, 

Uproots the tree, and snaps the flower; 

And sweeps from our distracted breast 

The friends that loved—the friends that blessed. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN BRAZIL. 


BY D. P. KIDDER. 


A Brazilian Fazenda—Engenho de Cachassa—Mandiocca— 
Aboriginal uses—Present mode of preparation—Ladies of the 
household—Internal regulations—Evening worship—Chaplain 
—The gold washing. 


My excursion to Jaragua afforded me an excellent 
opportunity of observing the various arrangements pecu- 
liar to plantations in the interior of Brazil. Such 
arrangements will be found modified, in all countries, 
according to the climate, the productions, and the gen- 
eral state of improvement in the arts. 

On the fazenda of Donna Gertrudes were cultivated 
sugar-cane, mandiocca, cotton, rice, and coffee. Around 
the farm-house as a centre, were situated numerous out- 
houses, such as quarters for negroes, store-houses for 
the staple vegetables, and fixtures for reducing them to 
a marketable form, 

The engenho de cachassa was an establishment 
where the juices of the sugar-cane were expressed for 
distillation. On most of the sugar estates there exist 
distilleries which, convert the treacle drained from the 
sugar into a species of alcohol called cachassa; but on 
this, either from its proximity to market, or from some 
other cause connected with profit, nothing but cachassa 
was manufactured. ‘The apparatus for grinding the 
cane was rude and clumsy in its construction, and not 
dissimilar to the corresponding portion of a cider-mill 
in the United States. It was turned by four oxen. 
The fumes of alcohol proceeding from this quarter per- 
vaded the entire premises. 

"I was much interested in the manufacture of farinha 
de mandiocca—mandioc flour. This vegetable (Jatro- 
pha manihot L.) being the principal farinaceous pro- 
duction of Brazil is deserving of particular notice. Its 
peculiarity is the union of a deadly poison with highly 
nutritive qualities. It is indigenous to Brazil, and was 
known to the Indians long before the discovery of the 
country. Southey remarks, “If Ceres deserved a place 
in the mythology of Greece, far more might the deifi- 
cation of that person have been expected who instructed 
his fellows in the use of mandioc.” It is difficult to 


imagine how it should have ever been discovered by'| 


savages that a wholesome food might be prepared from 
this root. 

Their mode of preparation was by scraping it to a 
fine pulp with oyster shells, or with an instrument made 
of small sharp stones set in a piece of bark, so as to 
form a rude rasp. The pulp was then rubbed or 
ground with a stone, the juice carefully expressed, and 
the last remaining moisture evaporated by the fire. 
The operation of preparing it was thought unwhole- 
some, and the slaves whose business it was, took the 
flowers of the nhambi and the root of the urucu in 
their food to strengthen the heart and stomach. 

The Portuguese soon invented mills and presses for 
this purpose. They usually pressed it in cellars, and 
places where it was least likely to occasion accidental 
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hurt. In these places it is said that a white insect was 
found generated by this deadly juice, and itself not less 
deadly, with which the native women sometimes poi- 
soned their husbands, and slaves their masters, by put- 
ting it in their food. A poultice of mandioc, with its 
own juice, was considered excellent for imposthumes. 
It was administered for worms, I know not in what 
way, and was applied to old wounds to eat away the 
diseased flesh. For some poisons, also, and for the bite 
of certain snakes, it was esteemed a sovereign antidote. 
The simple juice was used for cleaning iron. The 
poisonous quality is confined to the root; for the leaves 
of the plant are eaten, and even the juice might be 
made innocent by boiling, and be fermented into vine- 
gar, or inspissated till it became sweet enough to serve 
for honey. 

The crude root cannot be preserved three days by 
any possible care, and the slightest moisture spoils the 
flour. Piso observes that he had seen great ravages 
occasioned among the troops by eating it in this state. 
There were two modes of preparation, by which it could 
more easily be kept. ‘The roots were sliced under water, 
and then hardened before a fire. When wanted for 
use, they were grated into a fine powder, which being 
beaten up with water, became like a cream of almonds. 
The other method was to macerate the root in water till 
it became putrid; then hang it up to be smoke-dried ; 
and this, when pounded in a mortar, produced a flour 
as white as meal. It was frequently prepared in this 
manner by the savages. ‘The most delicate preparation 
was by pressing it through a seive, and putting the pulp 
immediately in an earthen vessel on the fire. It then 
granulated, and either hot or cold was excellent. 

The native mode of cultivating it was rude and sum- 
mary. They cut down the trees, let them lie till they 
were dry enough to burn, and then planted the mandioc 
between the stumps. They ate the dry flour in a man- 
ner that baffled all attempts at imitation. Taking it 
between their fingers, they tossed it into their mouths so 
neatly that not a grain fell beside. No European ever 
tried to perform this feat without powdering his face or 
his clothes to the amusement of the savages. 

The mandioe supplied them also with their banquet- 
ing drink. They prepared it by an ingenious process, 
which savage man has often been ingenious enough to 
invent, but never cleanly enough to reject. The roots 
were sliced, boiled till they became soft, and set aside to 
cool. The young women then chewed them, after 
which they were returned into the vessel, which was 
filled with water, and once more boiled, being stirred the 
whole time. When this had been continued sufficiently 
long, the unstrained contents were poured into earthen 
jars of great size, which were buried up to the middle 
in the floor of the house. These were closely stopped, 
and in the course of two or three days fermentation 
took place. They had an odd superstition that if it 
was made by men it would be good for nothing. When 
the drinking day arrived, the women kindled fires around 
these jars, and served out the warm portion in half 
gourds, which the men came dancing and singing to 
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receive, and always emptied at one draught. They 
never ate at these parties, but continued drinking as 
long as one drop of the liquor remained; and having 
exhausted all in one house, removed to the next, till 
they had drank out all in the town. These meetings 
were commonly held about once a month. De Lery 
witnessed one which lasted three days and three nights. 
Thus man, in every age and country, gives proof of his 
depravity, by converting the gifts of a bountiful Provi- | 
dence into the means of his own destruction. 

Mandiocca is difficult of cultivation—the more com- 
mon species requiring from twelve to eighteen months 
to ripen. Its roots have a great tendency to spread. 
It is consequently planted in large hills, which at the 
same time counteract this tendency and furnish the| 
plant with a dry soil, which it prefers. The roots, 
when dug, are of a fibrous texture, corresponding in 
appearance to those of trees, The process of prepara- 
tion at Jaragua was first to boil them, then remove the 
rind, after which the pieces were held by the hand in 
contact with a circular grater turned by water power. 
The pulverized material was then placed in sacks, sev- 
eral of which thus filled were constantly subject to the 
action of a screw-press for the expulsion of the poison- 
ous liquid. The masses thus solidified by pressure, 
were beaten fine in mortars, and the substance was 
then transferred to open ovens, or concave plates, heated 
beneath, where it was constantly and rapidly stirred 
until quite dry. ‘The appearance of the farinha, when 
well prepared, is very white and beautiful, although its 
particles are rather coarse. It is found upon every Bra- 
zilian table, and forms a great variety of healthy and 
palatable dishes. The fine substance deposited by the 
juice of the mandiocca, when preserved standing a 
short time, constitute tapioca, which is now a valuable 
export from Brazil. 

Considerable discussion is found in Southey and 
other writers on the question, whether a species of 
mandiocca destitute of poisonous qualities is to be 
found in Brazil. Whatever may have been the fact in 
former times, that species (Manihot aipim) is now 
common, especially at Rio, where it is regarded as little 
inferior to the potatoe, being boiled and eaten in the 
same manner. It has the farther advantage of requir- 
ing but eight months in which to ripen, although it is 
not serviceable in the manufacture of farinha. 

Our social entertainments at Jaragua were of no 
ordinary grade. Any person looking in upon the 
throng of human beings that filled the house when we 
were all gathered together, would have been at a loss to 
appreciate the force of a common remark of Brazilians 
respecting their country, viz., that its greatest misfor- 
tune is a want of population. Leaving travelers and 
naturalists out of the question, and also the swarm 
of servants, waiters, and children, each of whom, 
whether white, black, or mulatto, seemed emulous of 
making a due share of noise, there were present half a 
dozen ladies, relatives of the Donna, who had come up 
from the city to enjoy the occasion. Among the gen- 
tlemen were three sons of the Donna her son-in-law, | 








a doctor of laws, and her chaplain, who was also a pro- 
fessor in the law university, and a doctor in theology. 
With such an interesting company, the time allotted to 
our stay could hardly fail to be agreeably spent. As I 
happened to be the only stranger that could converse in 
the national idiom—as the Brazilians prefer to denom- 
inate the Portuguese language—it devolved on me, for 
the most part, to entertain the ladies, or be entertained 
by them. It is a pleasure to say that I observed none 
of that seclusion and excessive restraint which some 
writers have set down as characteristic of Brazilian 
females. ‘T'rue, the younger members of the company 
seldom ventured beyond the utterance of Sim Senhor, 
Nas Senhor, and the like; but ample amends for their 
bashfulness were made by the extreme sociability and 
communicativeness of Donna Gertrudes. She volun- 
tarily detailed to me an account of her vast business 
concerns, showed me in person her agricultural and 
mineral treasures, and seemed to take the greatest satis- 
faction in imparting the results of her experience on all 
subjects. 

On one occasion, offering my apologies to the Donna 
for the use of my pencil in her presence, I remarked 
that I had seen so many interesting things during the 
day, I felt anxious to preserve a recollection of them 
all. She expressed great gratification that I was so 
thoughtful as to preserve minutes of what I had seen 
and heard, saying that she was always pleased to have 
favorable notices of her establishments find their way 
to the press. In view of her sanction, therefore, I 
make, what I should otherwise hardly venture, a few 
remarks upon the domestic arrangements of her country 
establishment. 

There was a princely profusion in the provisions for 
the table, but an amount of disorder in the service, per- 
formed by near a dozen waiters, which might have been 
amply remedied by two that understood well their busi- 
ness, The plate was of the most massive and costly 
kind. The chairs and tables were equally indifferent. 
The sheets, pillow-cases, and towels of the sleeping 
apartments were of cotton, but at the same time orna- 
mented with wide fringes of wrought cambric. Thus 
the law of contrast seemed to prevail throughout. Din- 
ner was served at six, P. M. Supper at about nine. 

In the course of the evening half an hour was devo- 
ted to vespers. I had observed a great number of the 
slaves entering, who in succession addressed us with 
crossed hands, and the pious salutation, “Seja lowvado 
Nosso Senhor Jesus Christo”’—blessed be the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Presently there commenced a chaunt in an 
adjoining room, when the Padre who sat by my side, 
rising, said he supposed J did not pray, but that he was 
going to do so. I corrected his mistake, and he went 
out laughing, without, however, inviting any of us to 
accompany him. I was told that he attended these 
exercises merely as any other member of the family— 
the singing and prayers being taught and led by an 
aged black man. The devotions of the evening con- 
sisted principally of a Novena, a species of religious 
service including litanies, and consisting of nine parts, 
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which are severally chaunted on as many successive 
evenings. It was really pleasant to hear the sound of 
a hundred voices mingling in this their chief religious 
exercise and privilege. This assembling the slaves, 
generally at evening, and sometimes both morning and 
evening, is said to be common on plantations in the 
country, and is not unfrequent among domestics in the 
cities. Mistress and servants, at these times, meet on 
alevel. The pleasures afforded the latter by such oppor- 
tunities, in connection with the numerous holydays 
enjoined by the Roman Catholic religion, form cer- 
tainly a great mitigation of the hard lot of servitude. 

It was natural that i should form a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with his reverence, the Doctor of Theol- 
ogy. I found him not only possessed of a good educa- 
tion, but of very liberal views. The results of our dis- 
cussions upon a variety of topics were by no means 
unsatisfactory to me, although I cannot allude to them 
here. The duties of a family chaplain embrace little 
mere than the task of saying mass in their private 
chapel on holydays and Sundays; and if I was cor- 
rectly informed, secured in this case but small emolu- 
ments in addition to the privilege and honor of accom- 
panying the family on its country excursions. 

Our examination of the gold washing occurred early 
one morning before the rays of the sun had acquired 
sufficient power to cause inconvenience. It was situa- 
ted in the alluvial soil at the foot of the mountain. 
Very little of the precious metal is here found in com- 
bination with rocks; but on the contrary it exists in 
particles varying in size from the finest dust to the mag- 
nitude of a buck-shot, or pea. The soil is red and fer- 
ruginous, and the gold is sometimes found near the sur- 
face, but principally mingled with a stratum of gravel 
and rounded pebbles like that in which diamonds are 
found, and like that, also, denominated cascalhao, The 
method of searching out the hidden treasure is very sim- 
ple. The first requisite is a stream of water of suffi- 
ciently high level to be brought by channels or pipes to 
the summit of an excavation. The earth is then cut 
into steps each twenty or thirty feet wide, two or three 
broad, and about one deep. “Near the bottom a trench 
is cut to the depth of two or three feet. On each step 
stand six or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gen- 
tly from above, keep the earth continually in motion 
with shovels, until the whole is reduced to liquid mud, 
and washed below. The particles of gold contained in 
this earth descend to the trench, where, by reason of 
their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. Work- 
men are continually employed at the trench to remove 
the stones, and clear away the surface, which operation 
is much assisted by the current of water which falls 
into it. After five days’ washing, the precipitation in 
the trench is carried to some convenient stream to un- 
dergo a second clearance. For this purpose wooden 
bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about two feet 
at the mouth, and five or six inches deep, called gamel- 
las. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes 
into his bow] five or six pounds of the sediment which 
generally consists of heavy matter, such as granular 
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oxyd of iron, pyrites, ferruginous quartz, and often 
more precious stones. ‘They admit certain quantities 
of water into the bowls, which they move about so dex- 
terously, that the precious metal separating from the 
inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and 
sides of the vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a 
larger vessel of clean water, leaving the gold in that, 
and begin again. 

The washing of each bowlful occupies from five to 
eight or nine minutes. The gold produced is extremely 
variable in quality and in the size of its particles. The 
operation is superintended by overseers, the result being 
important. When the whole is finished, the gold is 
placed upon a brass pan, over a slow fire, to be dried, 
and at a convenient time is taken to the permutation 
office, where it is weighed, and a fifth reserved for the 
government. ‘The remainder is smelted with muriate 
of mercury, then cast into ingots, assayed, and stamped 
according to its intrinsic value. 

Bars of uncoined gold were formerly common in the 
circulating medium of Brazil. It was the boast of an 
aged Paulista, with whom I conversed, that in the days 
of Don John VI, it was not rare to see them large 
enough to use in cracking nuts. Specie of all kinds, 
except copper, is scarce at present, and seldom met 
with, except at exchange offices. 

Nothing was doing at these mines when I visited 
them. The aspect of the place was solitary but mag- 
nificent. The wide and deep excavations, the empty 
channels of the deserted water-courses, and the huge 
heaps of cascalhao all stood as silent, yet speaking 
monuments of that sucra auri fames which in every 
age and place has found a lodgment in the human 
breast. The very earth seemed to mourn the desola- 
tions inflicted upon its fair bosom, robbed of verdure as 
it was for ages, if not for ever—in thankless return for 
the rifled treasure. 

A few hours search among the strata developed by 
the excavations, and among the rocks cast up as débris 
from the washings, rewarded us with as large a quan- 
tity of geological specimens as we were disposed to 
export. In the loose soil bordering upon the washings, 
we met with beautiful specimens of the black oxyd of 
manganese. 
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Many persons seem to be more solicitous for strong 
emotions than for right emotions. It would perhaps be 
a fair representation of their state to say the burden of 
their prayer is, that their souls may be like “the char- 
iots of Aminidab;” or that, like Paul, they may be 
caught up into the third heavens. They seem desirous, 
perhaps almost unconsciously to themselves, to experi- 
ence or to do some great as well as geod thing. Would 
it not be better for them, in a more chastened and hum- 
ble temper of mind, to make it the burden and emphasis 
of their supplication, that they may be meek, forbear- 
ing, and forgiving, and that they may bear the image 
of Christ, who came not with observation, but was 
“meek and lowly of heart ?” 
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CHURCH-YARD REFLECTIONS. 

In wandering over one or two of the cemeteries of 
the city the other day, we were surprised, considering 
the recent date of the city itself, to observe how much of 
change and even of dilapidation has already taken place 
in the monuments before us. But abiding not in the 
marble and the mound, our thought passed beyond the 
symbol of decay to its reality; and the short memorials 
of the place served to awaken the reflection of the 
impossibility of giving to them a very enduring date. 
It is not only the mischances of the outward elements 
that impair the stone and masonry of man’s devices, but 
the very inner elements of himself, the condition of his 
being, forbid the long endurance and the conservation 
of his memory upon earth! Nor is it necessary that 
it should be so; for the record is kept to its own defi- 
nite use, where it is imperishable, and will also be 
sealed—in the judgment! 

That bereaved affection mourns is good and proper; 
and, within limit, the resignation to God’s will salutary. 
But what of this? The mourner is himself swept into 
the grave, and those who come after him may in turn 
take up the wail, but cannot gainsay the decree; and 
the memory of a few generations is all that, in human 
sense, can be claimed from the immense of time for the 
heart. And however fame may affect to perpetuate the 
lucubrations, the deeds, and the performances of the 
eminent, yet what is its sympathy! Whilst it effects 
its mission of instruction and of inspiration, what does 
it pay back to the memory of the bestower? The cold 
abstractions of the intellect! the assent of a mental 
gratitude! the acknowledgment of a posthumous dona- 
tion! Nor do we bewail this—it is one of the canons 
of eternity, which says to us, “Thou shalt not seek to 
unvail the future, neither shalt thou bewail the past;” 
“sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Abide, O 
man, in thy being! Neither a profane curiosity, nor 
an occult research, shall unvail to thee, nor carry thee 
beyond thyself! 

The proper limitation, or the sentiment of remem- 
bering our dead, then, is embraced within a century, or 
“such a time as a man may remember his grand-father.” 
A further retrospect, including many memories, would 
too much divert from present pursuits, and be a sort of 
injustice to new performers and new philanthropists; 
besides that, numerous accumulations would render the 
thing impossible. And here let us pause, and know 
how good it is that we die with our own generation. 

The space is brief, then, whatever may be his desir- 
ing, which is allotted to an individual in the minds of 
others; and to the mere matter of a name, as known 
to fame, “the breath of other men’s opinions,” this 
should not be grievous; for all that is really meritorious 
in achievement, whether of intellect, or of might, the 
science, the discovery, the example, remains, and is per- 
petuated, when the originator, the bestower, has returned 
to dust. What matter even if his name have perished 
from the record of his work? That endures for ever, 


has perished with his dust. The benevolence awaits 
the resurrection of the just—a “living witness,” How 
full of error is youth, with its wishes centred in self! 
How full of sadness is age mourning over its mistakes! 
Then be early wise—seek not the shadow—but possess 
thyself of the substance—even of “piety and good 
works;” for they shall endure for ever; and whilst the 
savor of them shall ascend to heaven, thy children, 
also, of a “good stock,” shall arise up, and by their 
deeds and life they shall call thee “blessed,” and this 
shall be thy memorial. C. M. B. 
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MEDITATION, 

Tut darkness of night overshadows me, and puts 
out the sight of every object: but mine eye is turned 
to thee, O my Father. I wake, and watch for the light 
of thy presence, for the joy of thy love. For the pres- 
ence of my God, for fellowship with Jesus, for the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, my soul waiteth. Draw 
nigh, O Holy Trinity, and let me feel the breath of the 
Eternal breathed upon me. Speak to this helpless, 
needy one; this child of dust; and say, receive the 
Holy Ghost. Speak with that voice which said, “Let 
there be light,” and there was light. In vain is the 
whisper—that thou art afar off. Thouartnear. Thou, 
O God, seest me. Thine eye is turned towards me, as 
if I were alone in the vast universe of God, having no 
one else to look to but thee; and thou having no 
one else to care for but me. Thine ear is open to my 
request; and thy hand full of blessings is extended 
towards me. Mercy overshadows me; it reaches to 
my wants. O happy suppliant of my Father’s bounty, 
I ask and I receive. Iamnotalone. The man, Christ 
Jesus, he is with me. I ask in his name. I present 
his claim, which thou wilt not deny; therefore am I 
heard and answered. Thou, O my Father, hast given 
me a name.to plead, which will not only command 
thine ear, but reach thine heart, and draw down the 
richest boon a God can bestow—a humble, holy heart, 
Yes; I can prevail in Jesus’ name, and not let my 
Father go without a blessing. Iam not alone. Jesus, 
at the right hand of God, is pleading with me. Faint 
and feeble may be the words I utter; but they are heard, 
and re-echoed by my powerful Intercessor. I will 
breathe my breath into his ear, and sink in slumber in 
the arms of his love. 

Again, the morning dawns, the night passes, the 
shadows flee away. I awake, and still find myself with 
thee. The sunbeams of thy love penetrate my soul, 
and send light and gladness to its very centre, In his 
light I see light; light compared with which the sun 
itself is darkness, losing all its splendor. It is the light 
of the Spirit, shining o1 the truth, and pointing as with, 
a sunbeam, to the way of holiness, cast up for the ran- 
somed to walk in, which so cheers and gladdens my 
heart. I had long been a wanderer in the dark, dreary 
mazes of sin, uncheered by the hope of present salvation, 
But now the thick scales are fallen from my eyes, and [ 








satisfying benevolence, but denying the vanity which 
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know that Jesus is the way, the truth, and the Life, 
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THE BIBLE AND HOMER. 
OF THE SCRIPTURES AND THEIR EXCELLENCE, 

How extraordinary, how interesting the work that 
begins with Genesis, and ends with the Revelation; 
which opens in the most perspicuous style, and con- 
cludes in the most figurative! May we not justly 
assert, that in the books of Moses all is grand and sim- 
ple, like that creation of the world, and that innocence 
of primitive mortals which he describes; and that all is 
terrible and supernatural in the last of the prophets, 
like those civilized societies, and that consummation of 
ages, which he has represented ? 

The productions most foreign to our manners, the 
sacred books of the infidel nations, the Zendavesta of 
the Parsees, the Vidam of the Bramins, the Koran of 
the Turks, the Edda of the Scandinavians, the Sanscrit 
poems, the maxims of Confucius, excite in us no sur- 
prise: we find in all these works the ordinary chain of 
human ideas; they have all some resemblance to each 
other both in tone and in ideas. ‘The Bible alone is like 
none of them: it is a monument detached from all the 
others. Explain it to a Tartar, to a Caffre, to an 
American savage: put it into the hands of a bonze or 
a dervise, they will be all equally astonished by it—a 
fact which borders on the miraculous. ‘Twenty authors, 
living at periods very distant from one another, com- 
posed the sacred books; and, though they are written 
in twenty different styles, yet these styles, equally 
inimitable, are not to be met with in any other perform- 
ance. The New Testament, so different in its spirit 
from the Old, nevertheless partakes with the latter of 
this astonishing originality. 

But this is not the only extraordinary thing which men 
unanimously discover in the Scriptures: those who will 
not believe in the authenticity of the Bible, neverthe- 
less betieve, in spite of themselves, that there is some- 
thing more than common in this same Bible. Deists 
and atheists, small and great, all attracted by some hid- 
den magnet, are incessantly referring to that work, 
which is admired by the one and despised by the oth- 
ers. There is not a situation in life, for which a text, 
apparently dictated with an express reference to it, 
may not be found in the Bible. It would be a diffi- 
cult task to persuade us that all possible contingencies, 
both prosperous and adverse, had been foreseen, with 
all their consequences, in a book penned by the hands 
of men. Now it is certain that we find in the Scrip- 
tures, 

The origin of the world, and the prediction of its 
end: 

The ground-work of all the human sciences: 

All the political precepts, from the patriarchal gov- 
ernment to despotism; from the pastoral ages to the 
ages of corruption: 

.All the moral precepts applicable to all the ranks and 
to all the incidents of life: 

Finally, All sorts of known styles—styles, which, 
forming an inimitable work of many different parts, 
have nevertheless, no resemblance to the styles of 
men, 
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OF THE THREE PRINCIPAL STYLES OF SCRIPTURE. 

Among these divine styles, three are particularly 
remarkable: 

1. The historic style, as that of Genesis, Deuteron- 
omy, Job, &c. 

2. Sacred poetry, as it exists in the Psalms, in the 
prophets, in the moral treatises, &c. 

3. The evangelical or Gospel style. 

The first of these three styles, with a charm so great 
as to baffle expression, sometimes imitates the narrative 
of the epic, as in the history of Joseph; at others 
bursts into lyric numbers, as after the passage of the 
Red Sea; here sighs forth the elegies of the holy Arab; 
there with Ruth sings affecting pastorals. This chosen 
people, whose every step is marked with miracles; this 
people, for whom the sun stands still, the rock pours 
forth waters, and the heavens shower down manna, 
could not have any ordinary annals. All known forms 
are changed in regard to them: their revolutions are 
alternately related with the trumpet, the lyre, and the 
pastoral pipe; and the style of their history is itself a 
continual miracle, that attests the truth of the miracles 
the memory of which it perpetuates. 

He who has the slightest portion of taste for the 
beautiful is marvelously astonished from one end of the 
Bible to the other. What can be compared to the 
opening of Genesis? That simplicity of language 
which is in an inverse ratio to the magnificence of the 
objects appears to us the utmost effort of genius. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

«“ And the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters, 

“And God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light. 

“ And God saw the light that it was good.” 

Homer and Plato, who speak with so much sublimity 
of the gods, have nothing comparable to this majestic 
simplicity. God stoops to the language of men, to 
reduce his wonders to the level of their comprehension, 
and still he is God. 

When we reflect that Moses is the most ancient his- 
torian in the world; when we consider him as the 
deliverer of a great people, as the author of one of the 
most excellent legislative codes that we know of, and 
as the most sublime writer that ever existed; when we 
behold him floating in his cradle upon the Nile, after- 
wards concealing himself for many years in the deserts, 
then returning to open a passage through the sea, to 
produce streams of water from the rock, to converse 
with God in a cloud, and finally to disappear on the 
summit of a mountain; we cannot forbear feeling the 
highest astonishment. But when, with a reference to 
Christianity, we come to reflect that the history of the 
Israelites is not only the real history of ancient days, 
but likewise the type of modern times; that each fact 
is of a two-fold nature, containing within itself an his- 
toric truth and a mystery ; that the Jewish people is a 
symbolical epitome of the human race, representing in 
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its adventures all that has happened, and all that ever 
will happen in the world; that Jerusalem must always 
be taken for another city, Zion for another mountain, 
the Land of Promise for another region, and the call 
of Abraham for another vocation; when it is consid- 
ered that the moral man is likewise disguised under the 
physical man in this history; that the fall of Adam, 
the blood of Abel, the violated nakedness of Noah, and 
the malediction pronounced by that father against a 
son, are still manifested in the pains of parturition, in 
the meanness and pride of man, in the oceans of blood, 
which, since the first fratricide, have inundated the 
globe, and in the negroes, the oppressed races descended 
from Ham, who inhabit one of the fairest portions of 
the earth; lastly, when we behold the Son promised to 
David, appearing at the appointed time to restore genu- 
ine morality and the true religion, to unite all the 
nations of the earth, and to substitute the sacrifice of 
the internal man for blood-stained holocausts, we then 
want words, and are ready to exclaim with the prophet, 
“ Before time existed, God is our King!” 

In Job the historic style of the Bible changes, as we 
have observed, into elegy. Several Hebrew scholars are 
of opinion that this book was written by Moses: here, 
indeed, we find the same simplicity, the same sublimity 
as in Genesis, and the same predilection for certain verbs, 
and certain turns of expression. Job is the perfect type 
of melancholy; in the works of men we meet with tra- 
ces of this sentiment; and, generally speaking, all great 
geniuses are pensive; but no one, not even Jeremiah, 
he alone whose lamentations, according to Bossuet, come 
up to his feelings, has carried the sadness of the soul to 
such a pitch as the holy Arab, In vain we should 
attempt to account for the tears of Job, by asserting 
that they were excited by the sands of the desert, the 
solitary palm tree, the sterile mountain, and all those 
vast and dreary images of southern nature; in vain we 
should have recourse to the grave characters of the ori- 
entals: all this would not suffice. In the melancholy 
of Job there is something supernatural. The individ- 
ual man, however wretched, cannot draw forth such 
sighs from his soul. Job is the emblem of suffering 
humanity, and the inspired writer has found lamenta- 
tions sufficient to express all the afflictions incident to 
the whole human race. As, moreover, in Scripture 
every thing has a final reference to a new covenant, we 
are authorized in believing that the elegies of Job also 
were composed for the days of mourning of the Church 
of Jesus Christ: thus God inspired his prophets with 
funeral hymns worthy of departed Christians, two 
thousand years before these sacred martyrs had con- 
quered life eternal. 

“Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the 
night in ‘vhich it was said, A man hath been con- 
ceived,”’* 





* Job iii, 3. We have made use of Sacy’s translation, for 
the sake of such persons as are accustomed to it; we have, how- 
ever, occasionally deviated from this version when the Hebrew, 
the Septuagint, or even the Vulgate, employed a more energetic 
or beautiful expression. 


An extraordinary kind of lamentation! Nothing 
but Scripture ever employed such expressions, 

“For now had I slept in silence, and had been at rest 
in my sleep.’’* 

This expression, I had been at rest in my sleep, is 
particularly striking. Omit the word my, and the 
whole beauty of it is destroyed. Sleep youn sleep, ye 
opulent of the earth, says Bossuet, and remain in your 
dust.t 

“ Wherefore is light given to the miserable, and life 
to those who are in bitterness of heart?’”’+ 

Never did an exclamation of deeper anguish burst 
from the recesses of a human bosom. 

“Man that is born of woman liveth but a short time, 
and is full of many troubles.”’| 

The circumstance, born of woman, is an impressive 
redundance: we behold all the infirmities of man in 
the infirmity of his mother. The most elaborate style 
would not express the vanity of life with such force 
as these few words; he liveth but @ short time, and he 
is full of many troubles. 

Finally, every reader is acquainted with that exqui- 
site passage, in which God deigns to justify his power 
to Job, by confounding the reason of man; we shall 
therefore say nothing concerning it in this place. 

The third character under which we have yet to con- 
sider the historical style of the Bible is the bucolic 
character; but of this we shall have occasion to speak 
at some length hereafter. 

As to the second general style of the holy Scrip- 
tures, namely, sacred poetry, a great number of excel- 
lent critics having exerted their abilities on that subject, 
it would be superfluous for us to go over the ground 
again. Who, besides, is unacquainted with the cho- 
ruses of Esther and Athaliah? who has not read the 
odes of Rousseau and Malherbe? Dr. Lowth’s Essay 
is in the hands of every scholar,§ and La Harpe has 
left us an excellent prose translation of the Psalmist. 

The third and last style of the sacred Volume is that 
of the New Testament. Here the sublimity of the 
prophets is softened into a tenderness not less sublime ; 
here love itself speaks; here the word is really made 
flesh. What beauty! What simplicity! The relig- 
ion of the Son of God is the essence as it were of all 
religions, or that which is most celestial m them. The 
character of the evangelical style may be delineated in 





* Job iii, 13. 
+ Funer. Orat. for the Chancellor Le Tellier. 
t Job iii, 20. |] Ibid xiv, 8. 


§ The deep and various learning of Bishop Lowth, and his 
elegant and refined taste, give him the strongest claims to the 
praise here attributed to his work on the sacred poetry of the 
Hetrews. 

“ What [said he] is there in the whole compass of poetry, or 
what can the human mind conceive more grand, more noble, 
/or more animated, what is there more beautiful or interesting, 
than the sacred writings of the Hebrew prophets. They equal 
the almost inexpressible greatness of the subjects, by the splen 
dor of their diction, and the majesty of their poetry; and as 
‘some of them are of higher antiquity than even the Fables of 
|the Greeks, so they excel the Greek compositions as much in 











isublimity, as in age.”’—Lowth’s Pralections. 
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a few words: it is a tone of parental authority mingled 
with a certain fraternal indulgence, with I know not 
what commiseration of a God, who, to redeem us, 
deigned to become the son and the brother of men. 

For the rest, the more we read the epistles of the 
apostles, and especially those of St. Paul, the more we 
are astonished; we know not what to make of the man, 

who in a kind of common exhortation familiarly intro- 
duces sublime expressions, penetrates into the recesses 
of the human heart, explains the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and predicts future events. 


( To be concluded.) 
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STANZAS OF MADAME GUYON. 


[TRANSLATED BY COWPER.] 
*T was my purpose, on a day, 
To embark and sail away; 
As I climbed the vessel’s side, 
Love was sporting in the tide. 
‘‘Come,” he said—*“ ascend—make haste, 
Launch into the boundless waste.” 


Many mariners were there, 

Having each his separate care; 
They that rowed us, held their eyes 
Fixed upon the starry skies; 
Others steer’d, or turn’d the sails 
To receive the shifting gales. 


Love, with power divine supplied, 
Suddenly my courage tried ; 

In a moment it was night; 

Ship and skies were out of sight; 
On the briny wave I lay, 
Floating rushes all my stay. 


Did I with resentment burn 

At this unexpected turn? 

Did I wish myself on shore, 
Never to forsake it more? 

No—* My soul,” I cried, “be still; 
If I must be lost, I will.” 


Next he hasten’d to convey 

Both my frail supports away ; 
Seized my rushes; bade the waves 
Yawn into a thousand graves; 
Down I went, and sunk as lead, 
Ocean closing o’er my head. 


Still, however, life was safe; 

And I saw him turn and laugh; 
“Friend,” he cried, “adieu! lie low, 
While the wint'ry storms shall blow; 
When the spring has calm’d the main, 
You shall rise and float again.” 


Soon I saw him, with dismay, 

Spread his wings and soar away; 

Now I mark his rapid flight; 

Now he leaves my aching sight; 
2 











He is gone, whom I adore; 
Tis in vain to seek him more. 


How I trembled, then, and fear’d, 
When my love had disappeared! 

«“ Wilt thou leave me thus,” I cried, 
“?Whelm’d beneath the rolling tide?” 
Vain attempt to reach his ear! 

Love was gone, and would not hear. 


Ah! return and love me still; 

See me subject to thy will; 

Frown with wrath, or smile with grace, 
Only let me see thy face! 

Evil I have none to fear; 

All is good, if thou art near. 


Yet he leaves me—cruel fate! 
Leave me in my lost estate— 
Have I sinn’d? O, say wherein; 
Tell me, and forgive my sin! 
King, and Lord, whom I adore, 
Shall I see thy face no more? 


Be not angry; I resign, 

Henceforth, all my will to thine; 

I consent that thou depart, 

Though thine absence break my heart; 
Go, then, and for ever too; 

All is right, that thou wilt do. 


This was just what love intended ; 
He was now no more offended ; 
Soon as I became a child, 

Love return’d to me and smiled; 
Never strife shall more betide, 

’*T wixt the Bridegroom and his bride. 
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TWILIGHT. 


Twiticut! happiest hour on earth, 
To thoughtless mortals given, 
When hush’d the voice of careless mirth, 
And bless’d and holy thoughts find birth, 
And lead the mind to heaven. 


All our repining we give o’er, 
At the blest hour of even, 
And aching hearts can feel no more 
The sorrows they have felt before, 
But upwards soar to heaven. 


The thoughtless, wandering, and the gay, 
“Their hearts with anguish riven,” 
Calmly reflect at the close of day, 
And careful seek to find the way 
That leads to peace and heaven. 


Thrice blessed hour—O! thou art dear, 
When from the world we’re driven, 
Thy influence sweetly dries the tear, 
And calmeth every rising fear, 
And bids us hope for heaven. 
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MATERNAL FAITHFULNESS. 


BY Ss. T. MARTYN, 


Wuere is the Christian mother whose heart, as she 
looks upon the beloved nursling in her arms, does not 
involuntarily utter the prayer—“O that this child might 
live before God! That this heart, so unconscious of 
sin and its attendant misery, might even now be new 
created by the blessed Spirit, and this infant voice learn 
to lisp the praises of the Redeemer, while yet earthly 
joys and sorrows are a sound unknown!” Can a 
mother’s love, in all its depth and intensity, be content 
on behalf of her child, with any boon short of the sal- 
vation of his soul? Can she rest satisfied, while pour- 
ing out the heart’s richest and purest affections over the 
precious gift, without an ardent desire that it may be 
improved to the glory of the great Giver? Surely not, 
if she remembers the ten thousand claims of her Re- 
deemer to the undivided love and service of the crea- 
tures he has made; surely not, if she remembers the un- 
certainty of life, and the possibility that death may un- 
twine those clasping fingers from her neck, and shroud 
her beloved one in the darkness of the sepulchre. 

He who well knew a mother’s love, has made ample 
provision in the promises for the fulfillment of its ut- 
most desires. The blessing of Abraham has come on 
the Gentiles through faith, and it secures to faithful, 
believing parents, the everlasting interests of those who 
are dearer to them than life. Resting with unshaken 
confidence on the word of Him who cannot lie, the 
pious mother may sow the seed of divine grace in the 
youthful heart, water it with her prayers and tears, and 
then, in the assurance of hope, wait the blessed issue. 
Her head may be whitened with the frosts of age, or it 
may be resting on its last cold pillow before those prayers 
shall be answered; but if there is joy in heaven over 
one repenting sinner, surely that sainted mother who is 
bowing near the throne, will not be ignorant that it is 
the son of her love, he for whom she suffered, and 
wept, and prayed while on earth, whose conversion has 
sent a thrill of rapture through all the bright ranks of 
the redeemed. Amid myriads of sympathizing and re- 
joicing spirits, she shall confess that he is faithful who 
hath promised, for this her son was dead and is alive! 
again, he was lost and is found! 

But there is a Christian mother whose heart, as it 
yearns over her distant “sailor boy,” and remembers 
all the perils and temptations with which he is sur- 
rounded, almost refuses to be comforted. He who, in 
childhood and youth, was so tenderly watched and nur- 
tured—whose infant prayer was lisped at her knee, and | 
in whom her heart was so bound up that the very, 
thought of separation seemed to chill the current of 
life within it—he is now far from her, exposed to hard- 
ships and dangers which she shudders to contemplate. 

“ His path is on the mountain wave, 
His home is on the deep.” 
And among all the associates with whom he comes in 
daily contact, who shall care for his soult Who, like 





a mother, shall guard him from the approaches of evil, 
Vol, I1.—43 





strengthen him in the hour of temptation, or seek to 
lead him to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world? Can faith rely cheerfully on the 
promises, under circumstances such as these? An in- 
cident which occurred a few years since may, perhaps, 
answer this question. 

The husband of the writer was at that time settled 
in the ministry, in a seaport town in New England. 
Vessels from various quarters of the globe were con- 
stantly in the harbor, and his sympathies were strongly 
excited in behalf of that interesting class “who go 
down to the sea in ships and do business on the great 
waters.” Little comparatively was then felt or done 
for their salvation by the American churches, and many 
of them were hardened and degraded in the extreme, 
but Mr. soon found one avenue to the heart 
through which he could always approach the most 
abandoned. The simple question—“Have you a moth- 
er—a praying mother?” never failed to touch a chord 
which vibrated through every nerve, and brought down 
the scoffing unbeliever in the tearful simplicity of 
childhood, a willing listener to the voice of kindness 
and instruction. 

On one occasion, at an evening meeting in the ves- @ 
try, a sailor came forward, and after a thrilling exhor- 
tation to those present who were impenitent, related 
his story, which was substantially as follows: He was 
a native of the adjoining town of T , and had a 
pious mother who dedicated him to God in infancy, and 
endeavored faithfully to train him up for heaven. In 
early youth he had the misfortune to lose this best of 
earthly friends, but on her dying bed she warned, in- 
structed, and prayed for him, and before her death ex- 
acted from him a solemn pledge that he would seek her 
covenant God, and prepare to meet her before his throne. 
He became soon after a sailor boy, and in that school of 
depravity forgot the lessons of his childhood, and learned 
the language and habits of the enemies of Jesus. Asa 
good seaman, however, he was promoted to the rank of 
first mate, and in this capacity was one beautiful even- 
ing keeping his watch on deck alone, when, as he was 
gazing upon the stars which glittered above him, 
thoughts of his neglected God, of his childhood’s 
promise, and more than all, of his beloved mother, came 
suddenly into his soul, until it was overpowered with 
strong emotion. His lips invountarily uttered the in- 
quiry—“ Where is my mother?” and an answering 
voice from those bright stars seemed to reproach him 
with his broken vow, as,memory brought up from her 
secret cell the whole scene of that mother’s last illness 
and death. Conviction fastened upon him, his sins 
were set in order before him, and in the agony of his 
spirit, he fell on the deck and cried aloud for mercy. 
The captain supposing him deranged, sent another to 
supply his place, and had him removed to the cabin; 
but as his distresses continued to increase, they made 
the nearest harbor, and sent immediately for a physi- 
cian. He could not “minister to a mind diseased,” and 
advised the captain to call in a clergyman. This was 
accordingly done; and as the Rev. Mr. F’. entered the 
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cabin, he was accosted by the trembling penitent with 
the eager inquiry, “Are you a minister of Christ? 
Can you pray?” The conversation was deeply inter- 
esting, and at its close the sailor promised to accompany 
Mr. F. to a prayer meeting which was to be held in the 
neighborhood that evening. While there, the Savior 
of sinners was revealed to his soul, his burden taken 
off, and a new song of praise put into his mouth. He 
left the vessel and started at once for home, that he 
might proclaim to his old friends and neighbors the 
wonderful love of God to his soul. The mother, who 
had prayed so often for his conversion and had died 
without the sight, was low in the dust, but who can 
doubt that as the joyful tidings of another repenting 
sinner reached the heavenly host, her harp was loudest 
in its notes of praise! 

The above is not an isolated case. If all the instan- 
ces in which God, in a remarkable manner, has answer- 
ed prayer and honored maternal faith were recorded, 
the unbelief of Christian parents would be rebuked: but 
of the hundreds who are the recipients of his mercy, 
very few give him the glory. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to warrant us in asserting, not only from the word, 
*but from the providences of Jehovah, that the provisions 
for the salvation of our children are as broad and ample 
as for our own souls, and that it is our privilege to train 
them up for God, with the full assurance that he will 
accept the offering, and in his own way bring them 
into his family, and make them “heirs to an inher- 
itance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.”’—Mother’s Magazine. 
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THE ROSE. 

I saw arose perfect in beauty: it rested gracefully 
upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many 
stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste its fra- 
grance, and its owner hung over it with delight. I 
‘passed it again, and behold it was gone! its stem was 
leafless, its root had withered, the inclosure which sur- 
rounded it was broken down. The spoiler had been 
there: he saw that many admired it, he knew it was 
dear to him who planted it, and beside it he had no oth- 
er plant to love. Yet he snatched it secretly from the 
“hand that cherished it; he wore it on his bosom till it 
hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that its glo- 
ry was departed, he flung it rudely away. But it left a 
thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it, 
for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. 
‘And when I saw that no man who had loved the beau- 
ty of the rose, gathered again its scattered leaves, or 
bound up the stalk which the hands of violence had 
broken, I looked earnestly at the spot where it grew, 
and my soul received instruction. And I said, Let her 
who is full of beauty and admiration, sitting like the 
queen of flowers in majesty among the daughters of 
women, let her watch lest vanity enter her heart, beguil- 
ing her to rest proudly upon her own strength; let her 
remember that she standeth upon slippery places, “and 
be not high minded, but fear.” —Mrs, Sigourney. 
% 
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THE GRECIAN DRAMA—COMIC WRITERS—EPICHAR- 
MUS—ARISTOPHANES—MENANDER—DIPHILUS. 

Grecian comedy, like her sister, tragedy, traces her 
origin to the rites of Bacchus. Both were the offspring 
of the choral songs performed in the worship of that 
divinity. Those of a serious character, and in which 
sublime sentiments were inculcated, constituted the base 
of the noble tragic structure; while from those of a 
lighter cast, and whose object was mirth, sprung the 
more simple yet pernicious comedy. ‘The Phallic songs 
from which comedy arose, were a part of the Bacchanal 
worship, and consisted in what might, perhaps, be ap- 
propriately termed ballads—whose object was to create 
mirth either by sneers, or satire, or sarcasm, About the 
time that A’schylus, from the Dittryramb, and the Sa- 
tiric Chorus, erected the tragic structure, Epicharmus, 
from the Phallic song, constructed that of comedy. 
After him Aristophanes improved and enlarged its pow- 
ers, which continued so long as Greece was a people. 
Under Aristophanes, and those of the same school, 
comedy was frequently used to censure the vices of 
those who would not bear reproof in any other way. 
In comedy every thing was done in jest, and generally 
for sport. Hence, parodies on different tragic compo- 
sitions were frequent. From the characters of tragedy 
thus remodeled to suit the taste of the laughter-loving, 
were afterwards added those of tragic writers themselves, 
This paved the way for the introduction of every char- 
acter upon the stage. Personal animosity and private 
jealousy were never at a loss for subjects on which to 
vent their malignity. Hence the virtuous as well as 
the vicious were frequently made to feel the lash of 
satire from the pen of the comedian. Even the good 
and virtuous Socrates did not escape. These scenes 
could only be enacted when the people were free. Af 
ter the subversion of their liberties, comedy underwent 
a considerable change. “Simultaneously with the 
overthrow of Athenian independence appeared the first 
distinct specimen of a new species of dramatic poetry, 
in which the pungent sarcasm, the political heat, and 
the rampant humor of the Aristophanic muse were ex- 
changed for graceful lessons of morality, accurate de- 
lineations of character, and the interest of regular plots.” 
The author of this change was Menander. After him 
followed Diphilus. With Posidippus ends the history 
of the Grecian comic drama. Grecian literature and 
Grecian liberty expired together. 

EPICHARMUS, 

Much dispute has arisen between learned men in fix- 
ing the birth-place of Epicharmus. Some have thought 
him a native of Crastus, some of Coos, and others of 
Megara in Sicily. All, however, agree that he passed 
his life at Syracuse. About as much doubt exists con- 
cerning his parentage. His father’s name was Chima- 
rus, or Tityrus. His mother’s name, as is most gener- 
ally thought, was Sicida. He flourished about the 
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year 500, B.C. Of his personal history we know but || ist a doubt,” says a writer in the Encyclopedia Metro- 


little. He was for a time a school teacher in Syracuse, 
and instructed pupils about four years previous to the 
Persian invasion. He seems, however, to have devoted 
the greater part of his time to the composition of liter- 
ary works. According to Diogenes Laertius he com- 
posed several treatises on medicine and philosophy. 
His greatest works, however, were of a dramatic charac- 
ter. About the time, or perhaps a little before Aischy- 
lus brought the first regular tragedy upon the Grecian 
stage, Epicharmus produced the first comedy properly 
so called. Before him this department of the drama 
consisted of nothing but a series of licentious songs 
and sarcastic episodes, without plot, connection, or 
consistency. He gave to each exhibition one single 
and unbroken fable, and converted the loose interlocu- 
tions into regular dialogue. As we have before stated, 
tragedy, under Phrynicus, had begun to assume some- 
thing of that stately form which was perfected, or at 
least much improved by /Eschylus. The woes of he- 
roes, and the majesty of the gods had already become 
its principal theme. The Sicilian poet seems to have 
been struck with the idea of exciting the mirth of his 
auditors by the exhibition of some ludicrous matter, 
dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the newly in- 
vented art. Discarding, therefore, the low drolleries of 
the ancient comedy, he opened a novel and less invidi- 
ous source of amusement, by composing a set of bur- 
lesque dramas upon the usual tragic subjects. These 
succeeded very well, and for a long time the principal 
feature of comedy was a burlesque upon some tragic 
scene. And when comedy returned, as it afterwards 
did, to personal satire and invective, the tragic poets 
were the chief characters against which its efforts were 
directed. 

Epicharmus was a very voluminous writer. Apollo- 
dorus is said to have made a collection of his works in 
ten volumes. His plays number between forty and fif- 
ty. Swuidas reckons fifty-two. He was celebrated as 
well for the beauty of his style as for the originality of 
his conception. The Greeks gave the name of “Epi- 
charmion” to his style, thus making it proverbial for 
its beauty and purity. 

His moral character could not have been very high, 
as we are informed by Plutarch that he was severely 
fined and doomed to heavy manual labor by Hiero for 
some improper jests which he introduced in the pres- 
ence of the Queen. 

Of the further particulars of his life we know noth- 
ing. He is said to have lived to the age of ninety. 
Only fragments of his works remain. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

Aristophanes was a native of the island of gina, a 
small island opposite Athens. He was a son of Philip 
of Rhodes, and born B.C. 456. Although born at Avgi- 
na, he seems to have been educated at Athens, where he 
spent nearly the whole of his life. Of his early history 
but little is known. He was a writer of comedy, and 
doubtless the most illustrious of that class of writers 
which Greece has ever produced. ‘There cannot ex- 














politana, “that our author was a man of considerable in- 
fluence and political importance among his countrymen.” 
The circumstances of the times in which he lived were 
well calculated to give a bold and daring spirit, like that 
of Aristophanes, immense influence over an ignorant, 
vicious, and fickle mu!titude, such as the great mass of 
Athenians were at that time. The fatal Peloponnesian 
war was then in progress. Hence, all the vices incident 
to such a state of things were to be expected at the me- 
tropolis of the democratic states. It was among the 
multitude he sought and obtained popularity, It is true 
the great and the good according to the standard of 
that age were his admirers. And his writings, regard- 
ed merely as specimens of literary labor, are, many of 
them, worthy of all the commendations that have been 
bestowed upon them. But it is doubtful, after all, wheth- 
er they really felt for him that respect which they on 
many occasions manifested. The true secret—at least 
with many of them—was, Aristophanes was exceed- 
ingly popular, and possessed a vast amount of power 
among the common people, and, from mere selfish con- 
siderations, they desired his friendship; for his malevo- 
lent muse knew no one too exalted or too virtuous to 
shield him from his attacks, if caprice or any other 
motive should call forth his keen sarcastic powers. 
Even the virtuous Socrates did not escape the lash of 
his satiric wand. Yet this boldness and fearlessness of 
character were frequently exerted in a good cause. 
He was undoubtedly a lover of his country. He there- 
fore earnestly contended for peace. The same motive 
led him to expose to the public view, with all the vivid- 
ness of reality, the vices of those who administered the 
affairs of state. ‘The degeneracy of the times was also 
inveighed against by the same pen which did so much 
to promote and pervetuate the very vices of which he 
complains. That he was a favorite of the great body 
of the people we have abundant evidence. Nor was 
this fact unknown to foreign nations. The fame of his 
boldness had extended far and wide. It had even 
reached the throne of the Persian monarch; for we are 
informed that, on a certain occasion, when the Lacede- 
monian (or Spartan) ambassadors had an interview 
with the Persian monarch, the first question he asked 
was, whether they were masters of the seas, and the 
second related to our author: “ Which of the two pow- 
ers does he censure?” inquired the King; “for the 
cause of the party which he espouses will certainly 
come off victorious in the present war, inasmuch as 
they have him for their coadjutor.” 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, greatly desired 
Aristophanes to take up his residence at the Sicilian 
céurt, but in vain. He loved the soil of Attica too 
dearly to exchange it for even a royal abode. 

The style of Aristophanes is deservedly admired. 
He wrote many plays. Eleven only of his come- 
dies, out of more than sixty, are preserved, These, 
however, are sufficient to judge of the style of his 
writings, and the character of his powers of concep- 


tion. 
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Of the time or manner of his death we are not cer- 
tainly informed. He probably lived to nearly the age 
of eighty. 

MENANDER, 

This poet was a native of Athens, and born B. C. 
342, His father, whose name was Diopithes, was, at 
this time, commander of the Athenian forces at the 
Hellespont, and must therefore have been a person of 
considerable influence among his countrymen. Of the 
history of Menander we know scarcely any thing. He 
was the inventor of what has been termed the new 
comedy—so called because it dropped personal abuse, 
and became more regular in its construction. He died 
at the age of fifty, having written 105 plays. It is said 
by the Roman poet, Ovid, that all the plays of Menan- 
der turned upon love. If this be true, as it undoubted- 
ly is, we have in his works, one of those chief charac- 
teristics of the modern drama which has rendered it so 
exceedingly pernicious to the morals of society. When 
amarous scenes are brought upon the stage, their direct 
tendency is to injure and impair the moral sensibilities 
of all who witness them; at least such has been the 
universal result, and we must judge of the tendencies 
of a thing by its actual results. 

Menander seems to have been patronized by Ptolemy 
Lanus, the successor of Alexander the Great in the 
government of Egypt. Of his writings fragments only 
remain. 

DIPHILUS. 

Diphilus, the contemporary of Menander, was born 
at Sinope, in Pontus, and died at Smyrna, in Ionia. 
His comedies were celebrated for their wit, sense, and 
pleasantness. He, together with Posidippus, who be- 
gan to write three years after the death of Menander, 
was the last Grecian comic poet. “Below this pe- 
riod it is vain to search for genius worth recording. 
Grecian literature and Grecian liberty expired together. 
A succession of sophists, pedagogues, and gramma- 
rians filled the posts of those illustrious wits whose 
spirit, fostered by freedom, soared to such heights as 
left the Roman poets little else except the secondary 
fame of imitation.” 

We cannot leave the general subject of the drama 
without a passing remark upon the influence of the 
Grecian stage upon the character of the nation. This 
was of two kinds, intellectual and moral. Its intellec- 
tual influence was in general salutary. It called forth 
those talents which might otherwise have lain dormant, 
or been awakened only to deeds of violence. The ex- 
hibition of dramatic performances called together the 
talent of the nation of every character. Its direct ten- 
dency, therefore, was the diffusion of knowledge. Its 
intellectual advantages were not altogether unlike those 
derived from modern lectures. In judging of the intel- 
lectual or even moral tendency of the Grecian theatres, 
however, we must not compare it with our own. The 
points of dissimilarity were so numerous and so great, 
that in many respects little or no analogy can be traced. 
Especially is this true with respect to tragedy. One 
marked difference between the Grecian and modern 
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stage is, that the former was a national institution. An 
admission fee of two oboli (about six cents) was charged 
each person entering for the support of these exhibi- 
tions. But even this, at the instigation of Pericles, was 
paid out of the public treasury to all such as desired it. 
The buildings necessary for theatrical exhibitions be- 
longed, also, to the state, and were erected at the public 
expense. Another difference was, that dramatic per- 
formances were alike attended by all. ‘The learned and 
the illiterate, the rich and the poor, the highest officer 
of the state and the meanest citizen, all here met to- 
gether for the purpose of instruction or amusement. 
The religious character of these performances, and the 
exclusion of females from all exhibitions excepting 
those of tragedy, gave also a distinctive character to 
the ancient drama which is wanting in that of more 
modern date. ‘These differences were all calculated to 
elevate the Grecian stage, both in its intellectual and 
moral character, far above that which, in later ages, has 
taken its place. Yet, if we examine the moral influ- 
ence of theatrical exhibitions, even among the Greeks, 
we cannot but be pained at the result. The stately 
and majestic character of tragedy created a desire for 
something of a lighter character, and better suited to 
the morals, or rather want of morals, of a degraded 
populace. This desire was fully satisfied in the deba- 
sing exhibitions of comedy. The laughter-loving here 
found that which excited their mirth. The malevolent 
could here vent his malignity unharmed, and the profli- 
gate of every character here found all that he desired 
to gratify the propensities of a vitiated taste. It is no 
wonder, then, that comic performances acquired such 
an influence over the public mind. The expenses be- 
ing paid out of the public treasury afforded an oppor- 
tunity to all to witness these exhibitions. ‘The funds 
thus appropriated were taken from the military resources 
of the country. Hence, in time of danger there was 
no supply to meet any emergency that might arise. 
Fearing lest, in great difficulties, these funds might re- 
vert to their original use, and thus infringe upon their 
favorite amusement, the Athenians passed a law ma- 
king it a criminal offense of the highest character to 
introduce any law for that purpose. ‘T'wice during the 
invasions of Philip of Macedon did Demosthenes at- 
tempt to restore the theatrical fund, as it was called, to 
its proper use in the defense of the nation. But his 
efforts were fruitless. The corrupted multitude were so 
wedded to this chief source of their corruptions, that, 
rather than give up their amusements, they suffered 
their country’s liberties to expire. Had it not been for 
the degenerating influence of the stage, Greece might 
long have survived the period of her overthrow. Her 
vices, and nothing else, proved her ruin. Morality and 
liberty stand or fail together. If, then, we would pre- 
serve our own country free and happy, we must seek 
to promote religion and a deep-toned morality by every 
means in our power. The same elements which de- 
stroyed Greece are at work among us; and nothing 
but the Bible and a consequent healthy moral influ- 
ence can save us from a similar ruin. 
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Original. 
THE CONTRAST. 

You shall see some gay, elegant youth, as he passes 
the street, noting with a sort of wonder the cordial, 
earnest salutation of some young working man, as he 
meets his acquaintance, perhaps a market girl, or a 
laundress. May be she is not comely—may be posi- 
tively awkward; and the young aristocrat says to him- 
self, “Foh! that coarse featured dowdy! It is all put 
on, that warmth and heartiness! He can’t care for 
her—he can’t admire or love her!” and in fancy he 
compares with her the soft, fair, graceful, petted syren 
who for the time enslaves his own youthful spirit. 
“How opposite—how unlike!” he says; and unlike 
and opposite she is, indeed, both in person and in char- 
acter. 

We do not affect to say that goodness never consists 
with elegance and beauty. But as we know that adu- 
lation and the praises of the vain, as shadows, follow 
their possessor, so we do say, that it is not to be found 
here, nor half as easily retained as by one who, in the 
depressed scale of life, confined to duties, and necessi- 
tated to submission, finds humility and an obliging tem- 
per the best passports to her own ease and preferment; 
and, not stopping here, is not only amiable but pious. 
Such a one, none will dispute, does, in sterling worth, 
outweigh the gossamer affectations, the blandishments, 
and the fascinating beauty of our other portrait. 

And now, ten years have elapsed since the youth 
first presented won the race from all his rivals, and, 
amidst their envy and his own exultation, became the 
husband of our adulated beauty. But the idea of sen- 
timent—in the youthful vocabulary meaning dove only— 
has had some better instruction of experience; and he 
confesses, with a sigh, that there may be more in wo- 
man than what enchants the fancy, or “fills the eye.” 
And he were now disposed to look with less derision 
upon the humble youth, who, choosing not by the eye, 
but the affections, has not been deceived in the regards 
which his heart demanded; for he, too, has married his 
early acquaintance. And she has been a help-meet for 
him—she has encouraged, consoled, and assisted him, 
and he is getting cheerful and easy as he advances in 
life. Whilst the gayer youth, feeling ever vexed and 
hindered, is becoming sad by disappointment, and silent 
for want of sympathy. But since his mistake was of 
his own choosing, he makes himself up to the manli- 
ness of equanimity; but it is an equanimity so stern 
that you could hardly recognize him as the hilarious 
youth of our first presentation. 

Our two pictures together may illustrate the position 
that a youth of hardship and labor, in blunting the 
sense to mere externals, has the effect to make early 
wise—in choosing. And, as in the partner, what, by 
the drudgery of life, may be lost in grace and elegance, 
in one of a true nature be more than compensated by 
the necessity of goodness. And whilst we would point 
out the weakness of a fastidious and false motive in 
the most important step in life, and of the irretrievable 
and bitter chagrin which it occasions—marking, also, 








the comparative worthlessness of mere beauty, and af- 
fords occasion to show that in a marriage sought in 
trueness and earnestness of feeling, the parties, by a re- 
ciprocation of the common burdens of life, by dividing 
the cares and sharing the satisfactions, lessen the evils, 
and enhance the felicities of both. MatTItpa. 
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Original. 
THE HILLS OF CHENANGO. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


Yer beautiful hills! in your ever-green dress’d— 
The mist at your feet—the snow on your breast— 
Like armies, dark-baner’d for combat, ye stand; 
Nor bend ye, nor bow ye, for mortal command. 
And thus have ye stood, since the day of your birth, 
Unscath’d by the mighty convulsions of earth ; 
And thus may ye stand, in your brilliant array, 
While Time in his balance creation doth weigh! 
Bend down from thy height thou tall sentinel pine, 
And whisper a tale of the days of “lang syne.” 
The sentinel pine bends down with the blast, 
But little he recks for the days that are past. 
From thy gentle recess, fair Chenango, upshine, 
And yield me the knowledge that long hath been thine. 
Chenango is silent—old Winter hath thrown 
A spell o’er its music—a hush o’er its tone. 
Ye raging storm spirits, that sweep o’er the breast 
Of these lofty pine summits, and love there to rest, 
Ye yet have a voice, and its melody ’s heard, 
When the depths of the old mountain forest are stirr’d. 
Ye beautiful hills! Aye, the storm-spirits love 
To hide in your glens—through your valleys to rove— 
Now howling—now sighing—caressing—caress’d— 
They yield no response to my earnest behest. 
Of the ages long past, your vassals refuse 
A thought, or a glimpse, to the laboring muse. 
As your heavy foundations, their secrets are deep, 
And as long as oblivion sleeps they shall sleep. 
Yet know we the red men once roamed in these woods— 
The war-whoop once startled their wild solitudes ; 
And we know that a race, more mighty than they, 
Hath driven their remnant for ever away. 
Adown this sweet vale, where the wild deer once 
rang’d, J 
The azure of heaven alone is unchanged ; 
And cottage and villa have sprung into light, 
Where the darkness of nature once rival’d the night. 
Ye beautiful summits! Still shelter with pride 
The homes where our fathers have worship’d and 
"  died— 
The homes of the good, and the hearths of the brave— 
The only inheritance freemen should have. 
Blithe summer—gay autumn—stern winter—sweet 
spring— 
Each season its tribute of beauty shall bring; 
While he who hath form’d ye will watch o’er ye still, 
And robe ye in grandeur, O, beautiful hills! 
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From the London Imperial Magazine. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SEASONS. 


“ These as they change, almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.” 


“Forttow me,” said the sage, “and I will lead thee 
to the valley of the seasons.” I obeyed my conductor, 
and he brought me to an eminence, from whence look- 
ing down, I beheld a vale beautiful as Thessalian Tem- 
pe. “Let us descend the hill,” said the old man, “and 
sit down by yonder fountain; from thence we shall per- 
ceive the seasons and their attendants; listen attentive- 
ly to their songs, and I will explain to you the duties 
of each spirit, as it passes by.” We descended to the 
fountain, and sitting down on the turfy bank, beheld 
four beautiful females, each of whom was surrounded 
by many attendants. The principal figures glided after 
each other in a wreathed dance, and the sylphic crowd 
wove their mazy path among them. “The four chief 
spirits which thou seest,” said my interpreter, “are the 
genii of the seasons; and the others are their messen- 
gers, which are sent forth, each at the appointed hour, 
to minister the blessings of the Highest to all the king- 
doms of the earth. Behold,” continued he, “the one 
which advances towards us; she has a chaplet of wild 
flowers on her ivory brow, her countenance is beautiful 
as the blush of opening morn, and her white garments 
float chastely on the balmy gale. Itis Spring; she soars 
over the mountains, shedding her dews, and flies through 
the valleys, dropping her flowers; she scatters beauti- 
ful foliage on the forests, and clothes the hills with ver- 
dure. She approaches; you will hear her sing.” 

SPRING. 
Here in my garden, I fly, I fly, 
Gathering blossoms and early flowers ; 
The first pale primrose I can espy, 
And the jasmine that peeps from the shady bowers, 
I gather them both, and fly and fly, 
Where nectarean dew distills, 


Then on the clouds of heaven I lie, 
To water the valleys and little hills. 


Over the earth I fly, I fly, 

Smiling upon the furrowed land, 

The seeds burst open wherever they lie, 

And nature looks happy on every hand. 

Unto the folds I fly, I fly, 

To bring forth the young of the laden dams, 

And the green fields echo as I pass by, 

With the bleatings of sheep and the playful lambs. 


The genius of the spring went by, and another spirit 
approached us, wearing a coronet of pearls: she held 
an urn in her two hands, and her rainbow-colored wings 
were wet with dew. “This,” said my guide, “is the 
genius of the showers; she is the favorite companion 
of Spring, and follows closely after her, sprinkling the 
earth at intervals with water from her silver urn.” 


THE GENIUS OF THE SHOWERS. 
Nightly I go to the coral cell, 
Where the spirits of the waters dwell. 
And oft as I visit their ocean cave, 
They fill me this urn from their own blue wave; 
Drops such as these there are none—there are none 
Save in that fountain stream alone. 
O they are beautiful as they distill, 
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On the happy vale and the quiet hill. 

At break of day my dew-drops shine 

On the rose, and lily, and eglantine. 

The peasant goes forth to his work, and beholds 
All that the hand of Spring unfolds. 

He joins the lark in his morning hymn, 

And prays to that God who hath succor’d him; 
When evening comes, he renews his vow 

Of thanks, when he sees the color’d bow, 

That arches and melts while I gladden the plain 
With precious drops of the early rain. 

“The spirit which now advances,” said my compan- 
ion, “is the genius of the soft winds. She wears a 
crown of seven stars. With a plume of the ostrich 
she rules the gales of spring. At her command they 
waft the seeds of plants and flowers across the earth, 
and scatter them in desert places, so that the waste 
ground is glad and flourishes,” 

THE GENIUS OF THE SOFT WINDS. 
Swiftly over the vale below 
My fleecy gondola glideth; 
And mounteth above the rocky brow, 
Where the proud eagle abideth. 
Ariel, as I sweep along, 
His fairy horn is blowing, 
A white cloud is my gonfalon, 
Over the valleys flowing. 


Where the sun is nigh to the west, 
And the linnet is hastening home, 

And the crow wings her way to her airy nest, 
To some favor’d spot of the earth I come. 


By a silver river sitting, 

Hark to the music that rolleth along, 
From the skiff with white sails flitting, 

’Tis the boatman singing his evening song. 


From the lonely watch-tower, 
And the castle’s turreted height, 
There comes, on the breeze of the midnight hour, 
The watchman’s voice—All’s well—Good night. 
When this spirit had passed, many others glided be- 
fore us, on whom my conductor made no observation. 
Of these, one held a green blade of corn, a second car- 
ried a variety of beautiful blossoms, and a third had a 
wreath of wild flowers on her head, and a pastoral 
crook in her hand. Then appeared a beautiful form, 
having her golden locks gathered into a silken net, and 
a band of roses bound on her brow. Her laughing 
blue eyes, her glowing cheek, the swelling of her pure 
bosom, which the faint lawn vailed but did not conceal, 
exhibited a vision of female loveliness not to be de- 
scribed. She reclined on a cloud of odors, and held in 
her hand a wand of gold. “This,” said the sage, “is 
the genius of summer. She goes forth to mature the 
fruits of the earth, that the promises of Spring may be 
answered by the gifts of Autumn.” 
SUMMER, 
I come from the Lybian plain; 
The king of beasts fled before me: 


I wav’d my wand o’er the lion, 
And he retired. 


I have been where the serpents are; 

I looked on them, and they shrunk 

Back into the brakes and thickets: 
The great serpents! 


I fly o’er the sandy desert; 





The camel sinks under his load : 
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The pilgrim faints ere he can reach 
The water springs. 


I visit the temperate climes: 

The peasants cast aside their coats; 

And smiling girls help them to turn 
The new-mown hay. 


The shepherd drives his bleating flock 

To the sheepfold, and the shearer 

Clips the cumbrous fleece from their backs 
With sounding shears. 


The youths and maidens leave the fields, 
And rest beneath a spreading tree, 
They dance under its shady boughs 

In the twilight. 

The old man bade me look on the right hand. I 
obeyed, and beheld a dark cloud, which opened and 
discovered a female figure sitting in a pearly car; she 
had on her head a coronet of the water-lily, and held 
an ivory sceptre, having the lotus flower on the top. 
“Behold,” exclaimed the sage, “the genius of the wa- 
ter streams, the most benevolent of spirits. She brings 
the little rivulets from a thousand hills, and they flow 
among the valleys. The traveler drinketh of her brook 
on the way, and lifteth up his head. Her fountains are 
filled with pure water; some of which are hidden in 
the chaste recesses of the grove, and there the shep- 
herdess bathes in unrobed innocence. All nature is re- 
freshed by the cooling streams which distill copiously 
from the clefted rock, at the touch of her sceptre.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE WATER STREAMS. 
Come away from the sultry beam 
To the grot and the cooling water stream ; 
While the orb of the sun rolls on 
Up heaven’s steep to the point of noon~ 
When the listless shepherd at length is laid, 
And the panting flocks lie down in the shade. 
When the hills are scorched and the verdant meads 
And the flowers of the valley hang their heads, 


Then come away from the sultry beam 
To the grot and the cooling water stream. 


Fainting traveler, turn thee aside 

From the trackless desert that opens wide; 

Give the reign to thy camel, and he will bring 

Thee wearied and faint to the water spring. 

Then in the shade of the palm-tree lie, 

That vails the sun and the scorching sky; 

And wait till the dawn of early day, 

Before thou resume thy desolate way ; 

Then haste o'er the sands, that the march may be done 
Before the heat of the day comes on. 


“ Lycidas, the Arcadian,” said the old man, “fed his 
flock at the foot of Orexis. He was humble and hap- 
py, kind-hearted and beloved. But in an evil hour 
ambitious love took possession of his heart, and render- 
ed him a prey to melancholy and discontent. Listen, 
while I repeat the traditional history which is told of 
him, and learn to adapt your desires to your circum- 
stances, and to wish for nothing which your situation 
in life renders unattainable.” 

LYCIDAS, (AN ECLOGUE.) 
Where high Orexis lifts its awful brow, 
Begirt with clouds which hide the vate below, 
Whose giant shadow, as the sun aescends, 
With stealthy pace o’er all the land extends, 


The Arcadian sat; what time Apollo strung 
His mighty bow, and shining quiver slung, 








Till, spent with toils, he lighted in the west. 

* * * * * * 

The shepherd daily watch’d his fleecy throng, 

And cheer’d them with his pipe and rural song. 

Long he had lived unknowing and unknown, 
Contented, though obscure; and happy, though alone, 
He had no thought of beauty, wealth, or fame, 

A simple rustic boy, and Lycidas his name. 


But lately, as the bleating flock he led 
At even to the neighboring fountain’s head, 
Lo, a bright virgin by the water stood; 
He knelt and hail’d the genius of the flood. 
No goddess she, though one of heavenly race ; 
A crimson hue suffus’d her lovely face. 
Oppress’d with shame, her eyes to earth were cast, 
She caught her spotless robe, and fled in haste. 
Her name Narcissa, Arcas’ royal maid, 


She at this hour had sought the cooling shade. 
* * + * * * 


* * * * * * 
But in the moment she had left the flood, 
To Lycidas, confest, the maiden stood. 


Often he wanders to that hallow’d stream, 
And stands entranc’d in love’s delirious dream; 
Or sitting at Orexis’ foot, complains 
Of pastoral life; but pipe or rural strains 
Delight no more. Within his untaught breast 
He finds a strange, but not unpleasing guest: 

* * * * ¥ * 
* * * * * 


But dares not hope that such elysian joy 
Is in reserve for him—a shepherd boy. 

A lofty spirit was now approaching us, and the rush- 
ing of his wings was like the noise of a cataract. His 
eyes were piercing as the lightnings, and his gaze could 
not be endured; yet I perceived that his countenance 
varied: at this moment it was benevolent, and in the 
next it threatened destruction. At first it appeared to 
me that his right hand was flaming, but, on his nearer 
approach, I perceived that he held in it an avenging 
sword. In his left hand he carried an olive branch, 
His wings were distended for flight, but his feet rested 
on the thunder cloud. I hastily inquired of my guide 
the name of the mighty spirit before us. “It is the 
genius of the thunder-storm,” said he; “he is the ter- 
ror of the sons of men, when power is given him from 
above to smite with the sword of almighty vengeance. 
Then the palaces of kings, and the cottages of poor 
men, fall together; the high places are thrown down, 
and the beautiful city is made a heap of stones. Then 
the mighty ones of the earth tremble, and perceive that 
there is a God on the earth. But so great is the divine 
mercy, that not often will it permit this spirit to go forth 
a destroyer. Even while he launches the shaft of the 
rapid lightnings, and calls to the muttering thunders, 
which then re-echo through the caverns of the earth, 
and roll along the vault of heaven;—even then he is 
bid to shake the olive over the land; and, so far from 
injuring markind, to give them a blessing in the storm. 
He purifies our atmosphere with the lightning, and de- 
stroys the pestilential and unwholesome vapors, whose 
pestiferous breath would else blight the fruits of the 
earth, and scatter disease on man and beast.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE THUNDER: STORM. 
He who sitteth above the water-flood, 


Earth his footstool, the outstreched heavens his tent, 
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Who hath remained on his throne a king 
For ever and ever. 
He hath clothed mine arm with mighty power, 
Th’ Eternal, high and lifted up, above 
The sons of men hath prepar’d the thunder 
And the rapid lightnings. 


He filleth his store-house with the hail-stones ; 

The Lord of hosts mustereth the battle: 

The avenging sword, the shield, and the spear, 
He giveth unto me. 


He commandeth the storm, and I depart; 

The black clouds rise above the lofty hills, 

And stretch over the vale which lies beneath, 
And the rain descendeth. 


The ocean rocketh from its lowest bed; 
The lightnings enter into the dark cave; 
The earth is removed from her foundations, 
At the voice of the thunders. 


The roarings of wild beasts fill the forest: 
They who dwell in cities look on each other; 
The mariner is afraid at the storm, 

And seeketh the haven. 


The voice of the Lord calms the elements, 

The thunders and lightnings and the rain cease; 

The clouds break and depart, and the earth smiles, 
For the tempest is past. 

A spirit of benevolent aspect now appeared. Her 
brow was bound with a wreath of vine leaves, and the 
juice of the grape stained her temples. She had in 
one hand a sickle, and in the other a few wheat ears. 
She was attended by two beautiful spirits, one of whom 
bore the cornucopia, from which the most rich and lux- 
uriant fruits were continually falling; the other spirit 
carried no emblems of her office, but her countenance 
wore a look of angelic loveliness. ‘ Behold,” said the 
sage, “the genius of the autumn, and adore the benefi- 
cent Being who hath commanded her to render the 
fruits of the earth in their season. All these whom 
thou seest are but the servants of the Highest; it is 
theirs to execute the behests only of one far mightier 
than they are. Therefore, whilst thou admirest and 
reverencest these beautiful ministers, remember that 
they are only ministers of Him who ordaineth both the 
early and the latter rain, and changeth the times and 
the seasons. Plenty attends upon autumn, and pours 
on every hand the blessings of Omnipotence; she points 
to the folds full of sheep, and to the waving valleys, 
which stand so thick with corn, that they both laugh 
and sing. Happiness also is in her train; that chaste 
happiness, whose smile beameth on the heart when the 
hungry soul is filled, and the drink of the thirsty faileth 
not.” 

AUTUMN. 
*Tis sweet when the fruits of the earth are rife, 
To see pre-eminent o’er blessings given, 
And foremost in a grateful holy strife, 
The yellow harvest bow its head to heaven: 
The reaper resting in the heat of noon, 
Beneath some friendly shade, nor until even 


Holds her cool urn i’ th’ air, and day be gone, 
Renews his labor by the friendly moon. 


*Tis sweet to see the poor ones pick the grain, 
The crumbs which fall from their rich masters’ hands, 
Sharers in common with the feathered train, 
They gather not in barns, nor crop the lands; 
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And yet their heavenly Father doth bestow 
Sufficient for their use; he fills their hands 
From his own garners: thus his blessings flow 
For all mankind, the mighty and the low. 


Theirs is the happiness without alloy, 

The grateful duties of the harvest done, 

Who shout loud carol, and their songs of joy, 
Returning from the field, what time the moon 
Shines beautiful; the generous master leads 

Where the full board his numerous guests employ, 
The laugh and joke go round, and pleasure spreads, 
Till thankful, they arise, and seek their quiet beds. 


The next spirit who approached us was crowned 
with cypress, and held in her hand an oaken branch, 
whose withered leaves fell, and strewed her path as she 
swept along. “This,” said the old man, “is the genius 
of the falling leaves. Her countenance, and her em- 
ployment, are mournful alike. She casts a melancholy 
and desolate glance on the forests and the green vales, 
and the beauties of nature fade beneath her awful gaze. 
Let mankind attend to the lesson which her duties in- 
culcate, and remember that nothing earthly endureth 
for ever. Neither should they forget, that she only 
wraps the fields in transient gloom: Spring will return 
to scatter her blossoms and flowers on the desolate 
earth. The dreariness of autumn, and the ravages of 
winter, will be repaired by the sweet influence of the 
vernal sun.” 

THE GENIUS OF THE FALLING LEAVES. 
Hast thou not heard the autumn blast, 
Sweep moaningly along, — 


Tike a sad spirit that hath pass’d, 
Unblest by the funeral song ? 


Hast thou not seen, as the cold wind blew, 
The star-beam of the night, 

Fitfully shining in heaven’s deep blue, 
Through her curtain of clouds of fleecy white? 


And where lay the pride of the forest tree, 
And the lowly shrub that grew around ? 
The blast which blew so drearily 

Had scatter’d their beauty on the ground. 


You could not take up one fallen leaf, 
And seek to find the parent bough, 
Without an impression of strong belief 
That all as they lay were equal now. 


Before my chill and piercing breath 

The tree and shrub alike must wither, 

And the autumn of life, and the blast of death, 
Will lay the sons of men together. 


And who shall take of the mold’ring clay, 
And say of it, this was a king? 

For when the spirit hath gone away, 

The body is nought but a perishing thing. 


The trees, which seem so withered and dead, 
A spirit of life retain, 

And in the spring they will lift the head, 
And blossom forth again. 


And the soul who hath pass’d to her transient rest, 
In hope and in peace with the Giver, 

Shall arise at the last to the fields of the blest, 
And flourish for ever and ever. 


A spirit, severe in countenance, succeeded to the last. 
Her form was hid in the numerous folds of her dark 
robe. Extending her bloodless arm, she held towards 
us a withered branch covered with the hoar frost. 
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“This is Winter,” said my guide, “a spirit whose influ- 
ence is still more withering than that of the last. Ob- 
serve how languidly the stream flows at her approach; 
the flowers droop upon their stalks, and the music of 
the feathered songsters is hushed.” 
WINTER. 

I come not to deform the year, 

Nor wasting ruin spread, 

Nor cast the freezing snow-storm drear 

Upon th’ unshelter’d head 

Unbid of Him who rules alone 

Above, beneath the sky, 

The first, the last, the eternal one, 

Mightier far than I. 


He bids me touch the streams that flow, 
And bind in icy chains; 

At his command I shed the snow, 
Which covers all the plains; 

And loose the stormy winds that beat 
Upon the humble shed, 

Where,-in his cheerless, rude retreat, 
The wanderer makes his bed. 


Ye desolate, who shrink beneath 

The cold and wintry blast, 

Ye feel the bitterness of death, 

But soon it will be past. 

There is a land of joy and peace, 

*Tis where the seraphim sing; 

For there the winter’s storm gives place 
To an eternal spring. 


“They are gone,” said I, ina tone of sorrow: “there 
is the valley, but its inhabitants are fled.” “ They are 
gone,” answered the old man; “but let not the lesson 
they have taught us depart with them. ‘All things are 
in his hand whose praise they seek ;’ not a leaf falls to 
the ground unseen of the Creator, Remember this in 
the hour of repining and discontent; be grateful for the 
good bestowed, and be patient under the evil inflicted; 
and learn to perceive, in every occurrence of human 
life, the directing influence of the God of the seasons.” 

Tuomas Rose, 
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Mr. Hamurne,—The book loaned I have read to 
edification; yet do I think it requires some special con- 
sideration, which will occur in the course of reading 
the ‘biography, before we become impressed with the 
superiority of the character. (You know that I have 
never seen the individual, having lived remote from 
him.) Not do I mean in regard to his having a su- 
perior degree of piety—of superinduced grace, to his 
asking and his seeking; for the most desultory reader 
will accord him that; but I mean that you have to look 
amidst his acts and performances, I may say achieve- 
ments, before you get the full idea how important he 
was. I refer to the plainness of his language; (this 
little notice of self, perhaps originates in greatness;) 
whilst there is no touch of vulgarity, in word, or phrase, 
yet is there a sort of commonness, just like what many 
others might have used, which at first gives the reader a 
sort of disappointment, as emanating from a high and 
distinguished source. 

Vor. IT,—44 








But presently we get to read dhe man, and we find 
him indued with a refinement of the softest nature— 
and beyond that the refinement of grace, controlling, 
and guiding, and guarding his actions and his words. 
And now that we are initiated into the character, do 
we surely find him what he really is, and we are tho- 
roughly convicted of our misapprehension. 

Still the narrative shows us that his greatness was 
built upon his activity, his zeal, his benevolence of deed, 
and of performance. Not accounting words, although 
he gave many of these, seasonable to others, not sparing 
of self, for more than their comparative value. His 
disinterestedness constituted, as in all characters it must, 
the measure of his greatness. True it is that he acted 
his mission ; for with a frail tenement he possessed an 
indomitable vigor of soul; and this, as far as his life 
extended, he gave fo and expended in the Church, 

In reading, I am again and again, and ever charmed 
with the eloquence of St. Paul. I have even to pause 
and admonish myself, that although eloquence was, be- 
yond all doubt, eminently his, yet the great difference 
betwixt him and his coadjutors—the matter in which 
he outran and excelled them all—was, beyond this, not 
that “he had not two coats;” that he “ate and drank 
where he could, or fasted at need;”’ that he admonished, 
consoled, and prayed with the poor, the sick, the miser- 
able, and the wicked; not “that he was determined to 
know nothing, save Jesus Christ and his righteous- 
ness,” but it was that he gave himself—not spiritually 
alone—not his heart and voice—but that he exerted his 
entire being in the service of God—that he, by the aid 
of the Spirit, commuted his energy into its living type 
of successive being! And even such was Wilbur 
Fisk; and so—appropriating the contributions of other 
men’s dollars to the purpose—did he. He endowed the 
school and the college—also a gratuitous class of thir- 
ty—with his own spiritual existence; for he founded, 
he planted, and watered these seminaries—which labor 
of love and of life, surviving Christians, whilst they 
mourn him, shall foster and sustain—not forgetting his 
relict, nor, that, amidst all his labors, almost the sole 
provision that is made for her, was that, on his death- 
bed, and near to his last, he agrees to the proposal, that 
his papers, being collected, may, in the form of a Biog- 
raphy,* afford to her the means of subsistence, and “so 
be it.” B. 
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Trutn and reason, in this mixed state of good and 
evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood and 
error; but even when laboring under a femporary de- 
feat, the two former bear within them one stamp of su- 
periority which plainly indicates that Omnipotence is 
on their side; for their worthy conquerors for such a 
victory, universally retire abashed, enlightened, self-re- 
proved, and exclaiming with Pyrrhus, a few more such 
victories and we are wndone. 





* The “Life of Wilbur Fisk,” published at New York, 1842. 
For sale at the Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, and 


) doubtless, also, at other places. 
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THE WIFE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue duties of the wife may be reduced to three gen- 
eral classes; viz., affection, reverence, and faithfulness. 

1. The wife is to give the husband her affections. 
The duties of the married pair are reciprocal. The 
Bible commands the husband to love the wife. Surely, 
then, the wife is bound to love her husband. “Let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife as him- 
self.” Why the precept is not addressed to the wife as 
well as to the husband we cannot say. It would be 
rather gallant than otherwise to assume that the inspired 
penman deemed woman’s affections incapable of aliena- 
tion; yet it is true that her domestic attachments are 
exceedingly ardent and enduring. 

The parties to the marriage covenant “are no more 
twain, but one flesh.” ‘Their union is the most sacred 
and binding amongst mortals. It is used to set forth 
the union between Christ and his Church. It binds 
the husband to love his wife ‘‘even as Christ loved the 
Church;” and in turn it obliges the wife to love her 
husband as the sanctified Church loves the Savior. So 
far as earthly objects are concerned, the bridal, like the 
marital affections, should be supreme. They should be 
stronger than the filial or the maternal. 

The wife’s affections should be more ardent than the 
daughter’s. This is Scriptural: “For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife.” Why? Because “they two shall be 
one flesh;” that is, the bonds of wedlock shall be 
stronger than those which nature has created between 
the child and the parent. This applies equally to the 
man and the woman; and in accordance with the prin- 
ciple, the woman leaves father and mother to go any 
where—into distant climes, if circumstances demand 
it—to dwell with her husband. Conjugal love con- 
quers all earthly loves, and tears its devotee from the 
most endeared scenes. One affection only can con- 
quer i¢ in turn—that is the love of Jesus. The hus- 
band can say to his wife, “She who loves father or 
mother, or brother or sister, or child, more than me, is 
not worthy of me;” but Christ only can say, she that 
loveth husband more than me, is not worthy of me. 
And from this we infer that she is blame-worthy who, 
having a husband and a home, spends a great portion 
of her time with her friends. I know a young wife 
and matron who leaves her husband in solitude, and, 
with her little children, spends about one month in 
three amidst a large circle of her connections. Had 
she seriously applied herself to understand her duty, or 
even to secure her own interests, she would pursue 
another course. What can she expect? May not her 
husband conclude that she married him for conve- 
nience—not because love moved her tothe union? He 
sees that she gives him merely so much of her time as 
would render her a burden to her relatives. To help 
out his conclusion, she appears melancholy in his soci- 
ety, and is cheerful only when she is starting on an 
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excursion, or is abroad among her friends. House- 
holds have been broken up by such conjugal impru- 
dences. 

A woman should never marry a man for conveni- 
ence. It is base in the extreme. She may do it with- 
out personal contamination in the view of the world, 
but not in the sight of God. If urged by parental 
cupidity or ambition to such a covert prostitution, her 
perpetration of the crime may be partly excused; but 
even then it cannot be justified. Under such a vile 
influence she shall be pitied, and the execrations which 
light upon her shall be softened; but let them fall in 
unmitigated severity upon the parents who decoyed 
and betrayed the unresisting victim. 

If any reader is in this condition, married to one 
who does not possess her heart, as far as any creature 
may possess it, let her seclude herself from the world, 
and especially from the companionship of those who 
are attractive, and apply herself to the Father of all 
mercies, that he will be pleased to control her affec- 
tions, and incline them towards those objects which 
duty as well as interest obliges her to love. Had 
Calista done this, she would have saved herself a world 
of sorrow. Racinus paid his addresses to her in her 
bright and heedless girlhood. After a long and intimate 
acquaintance they were “engaged.” ‘They loved each 
other well. But Lucinda, with fewer charms, (except 
of family and fortune,) came between them. Racinus 
did not forget Calista, or his promises; but ambition sup- 
planted love. He pursued and won Lucinda. Calista 
spent her youth in binding up her wounds; and after 
years of mortifying sadness, she at length gave her 
hand to Lester. He was worthy, but did not possess her 
heart. She would not disguise her feelings, nor seck 
by grace a proper state of mind. Racinus lived their 
neighbor; and the frequent visits of the families served 
to keep awake in her unhappy bosom feelings inconsis- 
tent with the relation she sustained. ‘The result was 
fatal. ‘True, she never faltered in outward duty to her 
husband; but perceiving that another held possession 
of her heart, and that he had no place in her affections, 
he became careless and desponding—sought to drown 
reflection in the bowl—became a gambler, a bankrupt, 
and a drunkard, and died the victim of his wife’s incor- 
rigible neglect and disaffection. Poor woman! She 
had borne her husband an only child; and in the for- 
tunes of her daughter the mother endured retaliating 
woes. But what they were we trust the reader to con- 
jecture, and instead of the recital will leave a decent 
blank. 

The mother should not expect her child to regard the 
filial more sacredly than herself does the conjugal rela- 
tion. 

The wife’s love must be pure as well as ardent. But 
nothing is pure that belongs to human nature. Even 
the conjugal affections need to be regenerated. What 
a love that was which Mrs, Fletcher bore her husband! 
How intimately did it blend with her attachment to the 
Savior! She saw in him the image of her Christ, and 








loving Christ, she loved his image. There is a sacred- 
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ness indescribable, and to the worldly inconceivable, in 
a pious woman's love for one who is joined to her in 
wedlock, and re-joined to her in Christ. Milton’s im- 
agination, apt and fervid as it was, could never sketch 
a scene so enchanting as those which spring from the 
sanctified endearments of pious households. 

True, this purity of affection may also be demanded 
of the husband; but if he fail, let not the wife copy 
his example. Let her not forget that the husband may 
be sanctified by the believing wife. Her purity may 
attract him to the all-cleansing fountain. So it was 
with Mrs. M. For years she walked alone, with no 
staff to lean upon but the comforting rod of Jesus. 
But this sustained her amidst trials severe as the fur- 
nace heated seven times hotter than it was wont. Her 
husband’s moods were changeable, and his assaults on 
her religion were varied many ways. But she never 
wavered. He cursed and she blessed. He scorned 
and she was meck and humble. He raved like a mad- 
man about “lazy preachers,” lying Methodists, and 
swindling Church members; but she made no answer. 
She prayed, wept, and prayed on, year after year, and 
hoped against hope for her poor wicked husband. Re- 
vival after revival brought one and another and scores 
of her neighbors to the foot of the cross, but her hus- 
band raved on. Yet she prayed, and prayed, and hoped. 
All had given up her husband as judicially hardened in 
sin, but she did not give him up. Another revival 
came. She besieged the throne of grace in his behalf. 
On a certain Sabbath he consented to go with her to 
church. The sermon was over, and mourners were 
called to the altar for prayer. M. stood with his foot 
on a bench, his elbow on his knee, and his cheek on 
his clenched hand, his eyes fixed in a fierce gaze upon 
the floor. My friend pointed to him and said, “He’s 
a hard case, but something ails him.” In a minute a 
faithful follower of Christ, who had courage enough to 
suffer for his Master, approached and whispered in his 
ear. He glared fiercely around, and then raising him- 
self up, came forward with a firm step, and cast him- 
self down at the altar. In thirty-six hours he was a 
new man. When his pious wife saw what God had 
wrought, her fortitude forsook her. She burst into one 
flood of joy after another, weeping like an infant; and 
it seemed as though she who had so patiently sought 
the blessing now bestowed, would expire under the 
intense joy of its fruition. 

Have you, reader, such a husband—unbelieving— 
hostile to the religion of Jesus Christ? Do not falter. 
Show him your faith by your works. Let all your 
tempers be controlled by grace. Live much in your 
closet. Let your love for him be sanctified, and let no 
provocation disturb the meekness of your heart. Re- 
member that your husband looks at you to learn what 
religion is. He does not go to the Bible, nor to the 
closet, but he goes to your daily life, and from it he 
infers that religion is or is not what it claims to be—a 
sanctifying power to the heart. 

O look to thyself, lest by some misdeed of thine— 
some act or word, dishonoring to Jesus, thy dearest 











earthly friend+-he who is more to thee than all the 
world beside, should be hindered and not forwarded in 
seeking this salvation. A word of thine may save, a 
word may kill. Fly to the throne of grace, and linger 
there. Plead for a sanctified heart. You cannot act 
unless you feel. A cold heart cannot yield the fruits 
of our holy religion. Live near the cross, be saved 
thyself by its power, and then thou mayest hope to 
become a savor of life to thy companion. 

But perhaps you profess no religion, feel none, and 
practice none. As a wife you draw your companion 
into fashionable associations, and encourage him to 
neglect and to forget his soul. Alas! what sorrows are 
you probably treasuring up for yourself, and what woes 
for your family. Emily—not long since wedded to a 
man whose turn of mind had become religious, is stri- 
ving to win him from his serious—or what she calls 
gloomy habits. She invites to her saloons the gay and 
the godless, and compels her husband to mingle with 
them. ‘They reciprocate the favor, and he must wait 
on her abroad. She is succeeding to her heart’s con- 
tent. Her “James is becoming cheerful.” She hopes 
to see him the gayest of the town. Probably she will; 
and no wonder if he becomes the most profligate and 
depraved. He is a reformed drunkard, and his sobriety 
is his safe-guard. Let him lose a sense of his religious 
obligations, and the chances are not a few that he will 
plunge into every excess, and ruin both himself and 
his family for time and eternity. She “loves her hus- 
band, and can’t bear to see him gloomy.” Alas! if 
she loved him with a pure heart, she could not bear to 
seduce him from God, and lead him by the soft attrac- 
tions of woman’s overpowering charms down to perdi- 
tion. Love is sometimes worse than hatred. It kisses 
and yet betrays. 

Faithfulness and submission on the part of the wife 
need not be enlarged upon. They spring from love, 
and where this is ardent and pure, those will be spon- 
taneous. As faith always brings forth fruit, so bridal 
love always produces a reverential manner towards the 
husband. We say always; for those occasional fits of 
affection which some ladies display towards their hus- 
bands, interrupted now and then, almost daily, with fits 
of angry passion and words of rude reproach, deserve 
not to be called love. The softened feelings which now 
and then occur in the changing moods of the maniac 
might as well be called by that sacred name. She, 
therefore, who is wanting in fidelity and reverence 
towards her husband, may justly be accounted a stran- 
ger to those affections, without which a lady in wedded 
life is worse than a shrew. She is a monster; and a 
woman without discretion is to be preferred before her. 
She may have brought her husband a rich dowry in 
goods and chattels, and landed estates—she may display 
all the graces and charms of woman, and may have 
added to personal attractions a highly gifted and cul- 
tivated mind, but she is stripped of that jewelry of the 
heart, without which her companion is more to be 
pitied than the galley slave, or the prisoner on the 
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THE LITERARY STANDARD. 

Wuar a beautiful writer is Doctor Coates! His 
themes, too, are of a most interesting and novel stamp. 
“The lightning of the sea” is a tableau vivant of sur- 
passing beauty; and in reading it we contemplate many 
wonders of nature which our eyes have never beheld. 
And these tremendous and uncommon appearances, fit- 
ted to appall the sense, his science, “smoothing the 
raven down of darkness till it smile,” makes plain and 
natural to our startled apprehensions. It is some few 
months since we read this theme. It may be found in 
one of the current periodicals, not now recollected 
which, There is a!so in a series, perhaps in the same 
book, “The wonders of the land and sea.” And the 
latter seems to be the element in which the writer espe- 
cially rejoices himself—and his readers. He writes, as 
we have said, with taste, tact, science, gusto; yet have 
we never seen a single line penned in admiration. 

But few things are of more equivocal authority than 
popular favoritism—the favoritism of the hour. Yet to 
the neglected there is redress, and time shall test the 
genuine and the false encomium. Our observation 
holds more strongly in regard to authorship than in any 
other walk before the public. We must explain; for 
we do not intend to assert that there is any grudging or 
withholding of praise to its object, when once recog- 
nized; for then the tendency is in the other extreme, 
and it is almost matter of course that the commenda-_ 
tion shall outswell the merit. But there seems to be a | 
backwardness in discovering or a slowness in acknowl- | 
edging a writer’s merit in the outset. At the same | 
time that the favorite, who has already taken rank, is, 
bepraised out of all measure, lauded, adulated, and lion- 
ized, a far superior writer, perhaps, shall not yet have 
elicited a single commendation. 

But how happens this? The few, or perhaps an 
individual of “weight and state,” expresses a pointed 
admiration for a new writer, perhaps his friend, whom 
he wishes to serve; may be his heart betrays his taste, 
or he makes too great allowance for his youth, or for cir- 
cumstances—may be his own proper enthusiasm passes 
for more than it is worth—at any rate it creates a sym- 
pathy which is contagious—and that acclamation tells 
for the author, which is in reality but of themselves. 
Others being cool, and perhaps equally incapable of 
enthusiasm as incompetent of a judgment, are yet am- 
bitious of literary opinion, they, too, take up the word, 
and with proffered accordance, bestow unmeasured and 
unexamined praise. All this fills the public ear for the 
time. Like the idolater of old, they first “make”’ their 
idol, and then “fall down and worship it.” But it is 
not a discriminating service, neither shall it abide; for 
the light of truth shall sweep it away. Truth, though 
impugned, can never be impaired! And thus it falls, 
and time decides; for it is only in the commencement, 
in the early season of authorship, that a fine writer 
shall be liable to be misprized or unprized. And this 
happens out of the remissness of some proper authority 








ently be echoed and re-echoed with hearty good will, 
subject only to the dissentient envy of a rival, or the 
miscalculating, fractious negative of some anti-partizan 
book. The author, once started, shall Jive, if he deserve 
to live. Having commenced his recognized career, he 
shall then go on and run his course with the true taste 
which mere arbitrary opinion shall in vain attempt to 
gainsay. For hath not the thing a standard? Yes, 
surely it hath. And just as much as any one author 
hath, in popular commendation, exceeded the fair ratio 
of his own merit, even so much must he discount at 
some after day—the day of settlement when the sub- 
ject falls into propér hands—when public opinion shall 
have balanced itself, and a fair appreciation shall be the 
ligitimate result. Only at the running down we shall 
see that tendency to take too great discount for that 
which had once been current above par; but this, too, 
shall settle itself. Justice shall be exacted, and on the 
other hand justice shall be rendered. What, say you, 
created the excess? It was not a genuine result, for 
no excess is so. It was but the echoing in of all 
indiscriminately, either with or without the right of 
suffrage. The thousands possessing no literary free- 
hold yet gave spurious votes, and were counted—they 
raised the shout and swelled the acclamation, which 
was indeed a thing “full of noise and sound, importing 
nothing.” 

And so it was, and so shall be; for however much 
critics or cavilers may disagree, there is a truth in the 
thing contested, a reality in genius which can and ulti- 
mately must find its degree in the appreciation of its 
fellows. C. M. B. 


DRAW NIGH TO GOD. 

How may the soul approach God? She comes with 
hallowed affections, with ardent aspirations for entire 
conformity to God. God is everywhere. It needs 
but the holy heart to feel and to enjoy his presence. 
God is everywhere. It was a lesson of my childhood ; 
but I found not God, until I found holiness; until I 
exercised faith in the blood of cleansing. Now I know 
it is only the pure in heart that see God. The purer 
the heart, the nearer its approach to God. My soul 
cries out unceasingly for purity; for greater and greater 
degrees of purity; so shall I come nigher and nigher 
to God. From all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, do 
thou cleanse me, O my Father. My heart, is it not 
thine? O do thou take possession of my mind also; 
of all its powers and faculties, and sanctify them wholly 
to thyself. Take my memory, my imagination, my 
reasoning powers, and reign supreme over all. Bring 
thou every thought into captivity; into subjection to 
thyself. Enlarge my capacities, so that I may more 
and more understand, and be enabled to perform all thy 
will concerning me. ‘Thou art the Author of mind, 
the mind of minds; immense is thy eternal mind. O 
receive my mind, depressed and darkened in its fallen 
state; O receive it, and restore it to thyself a pure mind, 











to commence and sound the note which should pres- 
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and let it evermore expand itself in thee. : 
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ACROSTIC. 
WueEnceg, ye minstrelsy of heaven, 
In pure robes of glory dress’d, 
Tell me whence your joys arise, 
High—serene—supremely blest. 
On the plains of heavenly bliss— 
Utmost bound of human thought— 
Time and distance are unknown, 


Hope and fear alike forgot. 

O’er those wide extended plains 

Loud resound your joyous lays: 
Innocency tunes your strings, 
Nature’s God your theme of praise,— 
Ever basking in delight, 

Sorrow is a thing unknown, 

Seeds of sadness and distress 


Not on heavenly fields are sown. 
O, since ye are thus so blest, 


May a sinful mortal dare 
Ask the source of your delight, 
Never marred by anxious care? 


Say, ye glorious, happy throng, 
Has aught earthly power to give 
An immortal spirit bliss 

Like to that in which ye live? 
Lies within an earthly shell 


Some pure element of joy 
Ever springing in the heart, 
Endless—true—without alloy ? 


“Turn from earth,” I hear ye say; 
“HOLINESS OF HEART ALONE 
Ever can a peace afford, 


Lasting as th’ eternal throne!” 
O, my soul! then seek this prize, 
Rest not till its light arise, 


Dawning from the upper skies. G. 
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THE SLEEPER. 


BY MISS SEYMOUR, 


Hvsu! lightly tread! she sleeps— 
Say not ’tis time to rise, 

Nor grieve that slumber keeps 
Its bandage o’er her eyes. 


O, let her longer stay 

In the bright dreaming clime, 
Nor o’er her spirit’s ray, 

Bring back the clouds of time. 


Perhaps, a joyous child, 
, She treads the scenes of youth, 


W. 








With conscience undefil’d, 
And thoughts attuned to truth. 


Perhaps her father’s arm 
Hath clasp’d her to his heart, 
Shielding her steps from harm: 
O, would you bid it part! 


Perchance a mother's love, 

Which pass’d from earth too soon, 
Tis hers again to prove— 

Hath life a dearer boon? 


Her brothers, they who trod 
The nursery floor she pressed, 

And now are with their God, 
May come to gild her rest. 


Then do not seek to break 
That sleeper’s calm repose ; 

Too soon, alas! she’ll wake, 
To feel life’s saddening woes. 


Call sleep a blissful thing, 
A respite sweet from pain, 
A moment's dream may bring 
What ne’er can come again. 


Hush, then, and lightly tread! 
Tn such a world as this, 

Break not one golden thread 
Which links the soul to bliss. 
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MARY’S TEARS. 


Wuen the repentant Mary came, 
And knelt at Jesus’ feet, 


Weigh’d down by sorrow, sin, and shame, 


And pour’d the precious sweet— ~ 


The tears of penitence bedew’d 
The humble mourner’s eye; ; 
Her contrite grief her Maker view’d, 
And register’d on high. 


She at her Savior’s footstool bent, 
And humbly knelt to pray ; 

God saw her heart—forgiveness sent— 
And wip’d her sins away. 


Ye who by sin have been misled 
From the bright way to heaven, 
And would again its pathway tread, 

And wish to be forgiven— 


Do not upon the sacred shrine, 
Your glittering off’rings heap, 

As if your gems were things divine— 
But like the suppliant weep. 


O! may the storms of sorrow raise 
Your wandering thoughts to heaven ; 
May you, like Mary, kneel and praise, 
Like Mary—be forgiven. 
Z 








AMANDA’S LAST HOUR. 
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BY MRS. HARLAN, 








’T was winter. Gloomy clouds shrouded the scene, 
And chilling snows came on the stormy blast, 

And bright streams were congealed, and every flower 
And spire of grass had faded; and the songs 

Of birds echoed not in the leafless wood. 

The door was shut—a bright fire lit the hearth, 

And there were circled round the fair and gay, 
Whom I had often met in happier days. 














































But young Amanda, whose enchanting smile 

Had cheered so late that melancholy place, 

Was changed; for she was wasted by disease, 
And her once roseate cheeks were deadly pale. 
Sometimes her eyes rested on vacancy ; 

But oft sie turned them to her sleeping child, 
While gushed affection’s warmest, fondest tears. 
Her moans were low and saddening, like the tones 
Of an olian harp in ruin laid, 

When every passing breeze severs a chord, 

And its low music in sad murmurs tells 

That soon the last worn trembling chord will break, 
And its soft melody for ever cease. 


A kind physician, by her lowly couch 

Of suffering, bent with deepest interest, 
Still pressing the warm cordial to her lips, 
As if unwilling to resign a form 

So fair and loved to death’s relentless power, 


I was beside her when a fearful change 

Came o’er her features. A triumphant smile 
Played on her cheek, and a strange brightening glow 
That seemed to be the first faint dawn of heaven, 
Gave a calm lustre to her closing eyes, 

A moment ere they darkened into death. 


The blast of death blew colder—life’s worn chord 
Resisted it no longer, but gave way, 

And the last sigh passed from her dying lip. 

Her parting shade, released from the pale clay, 

Filed to her native heaven, to mingle there 

With bright celestial forms, where ceaseless joy 
Beams from God's throne o’er the wide realms of bliss, 
And pain, and death, and sorrow, are no more, 


I looked, and she was silent; yet the smile 

Still sat triumphant on her bloodless lip, 

And a cold tear hung on the silken lash 

Of that bright eye, now closed to weep no more, 
There was a calmness on her marble brow, 
Serene as summer’s sea, when not a breeze 
Moves even lightly o’er its quict breast. 


The clouds passed off from the wide horizon, 
The evening sun looked feebly from the west, 
And disappeared behind the snow-topt hills— 
The hour closed, Amanda was no more. 
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Long has it been since her last hour, and long 
Has she slept shrouded in the gloomy vault; 
The summer rose has faded o’er her breast, 
The withered grass droops on her lowly grave, 
And autumn’s leaves are scattered widely there, 
Sad emblem of the faded bloom beneath. 
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Original. 
THE FLOWER. 


A FACT. 


To India’s sultry clime a man went forth, 
Bearing upon his lips the eternal words: 
“Peace upon earth, good will to all mankind,” 
And burning in his heart the love of Christ— 
The love of precious souls. The Gospel of 
The Son of God, dispensed by his own servant, 
With influence sweet, drew Asia’s tawny sons 
To listen and believe. 

Won by the accents 
Of the good man, a Hindoo worshiper 
(On whom the Spirit of the Lord had breathed, 
And bade “the dry bones live”) approached and thus 
Address’d the messenger of heaven: “ Father, 
I have a flower, a precious flower, and long 
Has been my search to find or strive to find 
One worthy of so rare a gift. Alas! 
My labor has been fruitless—earth’s cold sons 
With careless eye look’d on my offering— 
The scorching gaze of beauty, and the blast 
Of Time’s rude winds have withered my poor flower. 
Tell me, O man of God, if in your land 
There dwells one worthy of this precious gift— 
One who would cherish it with fondest love, 
Restore its wonted freshness, and upon 
Its blighted leaves effuse the dew of life.” 


The missionary’s heart beat high with hope— 
He read the import of the heathen’s story 
In his expressive face, which told of woe, 
Affections blighted, manhood’s hopes put out. 
He points the Hindoo to the Lamb of God, 
Tells him of Jesus and his matchless love, 
So vast, that though possessed of earth and heaven, 
For us he condescends to shed his blood. 
The Hindoo’s soul, melted with love divine, 
Pours forth with streaming eyes his thanks to God, 
And thus exclaims— 

“O that I knew where I 
Might find this Savior! He alone is worthy 
To possess all hearts. To him I give my flower, 
Which is my heart, my broken contrite heart! 
Lead me, O man of God, to my Redeemer— 
Let me behold his face, and die in peace !” 
The Hindoo’s offering found a sweet acceptance ; 
The heavenly gardener watered well the plant 
With showers of grace, restored its pristine glory, 
And then transplanted it to bloom in heaven. 

P. P. 
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NOTICES. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, including the most reccnt Dis- 
coveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine, and Phar- 
macy, and the Arts. By Robert Kane, M. D., M. R. I. A., Pro- 
fessor, §c. An American Edition, arranged for the Use of 
the Universilies, Colleges, §c., in the United States. Py 
John Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of New York. Pp. 704. Harper §& Brothers.—“ Nothing 
new,” is no proverb in chemistry. This science is yet in its 
non-age—perhaps in its infancy. Onthis theme new books are 
necessary as a new one on geography was called for after Co- 
lumbus had revealed a new world. Kane’s Elements are in 
excellent repute among European scholars; and the best mas- 
ters of the science in America proclaim its worth with a strong 
and full verdict. The work is safficiently commended, and 
without our warrant will be deemed worth its price by all who 
study chemistry, either for speculation, amusement, or for 
practical aims and uses. 

A DiscouRsE IN REPLY TO “ TRACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, No. 
IV.” By Rev. John E. Edwards, of the North Carolina Con- 
Serence.—“ Tract for the Times, No. IV,” is an anonymous 
pamphlet, in which the writer attempts to prove that Metho- 
dism is no Church, but a society, without sacraments, minis- 
ters, or divine warrant, in its origin, progress and design. 

Mr. Edwards replies to this charge with sufficient skill and 
success. It is not, however, certain to our mind, that such 
anonymous assaults on Methodism require any answer, except 
in peculiar circumstances, as where the poison is really and 
manifestly diffusing itself, and averting the regards of those 
who are friendly to the Church. This was probably the case in 
Newbern where the discourse was delivered. 

Memorr or Mrs. Mary Lunpiz Duncan: being Recollec- 
tions of a Daughter by her Mother. New York: Robert Car- 
ter. 1842.—This is one of the most valuable sketches of female 
religious character extant. The infancy, youth, and maturity 
of Mrs. Duncan’s life were equally attractive. She was truly 
an example of what nature and grace can do to render the per- 
son, manners, and tempers of a human being lovely and ad- 
mired. We cannot attempt, in a brief notice, a delineation of 
the charms of her character, but must direct the reader to ob- 
tain the book, and by its perusal be led, as she will, to crave 
and seek the mental and moral graces which adorned this meek 
disciple of Jesus. The following lines, composed by her at the 
age of twelve, show singular aptness in a child for versifica- 
tion. 

“ How sweet are those delightful dreams, 
That charm in youth’s first days of bloom! 
And sweet those radiant sunshine gleams, 
That wander through surrounding gloom. 


And bright are fancy’s fairy bowers, 

And sweet the flowers that round she flings; 
When in gay youth's romantic hours 

She shows all fair and lovely things. 


But ah! there is a land above, 
Whose pleasures never fade away ; 
A holy land of bliss and love, 
Where night is lost in endless day. 


And in the blaze of that blest day, 
All earthly bowers we deemed so bright, 
Must fade, as when the sun’s first ray 
Dispels the darkness of the night. 


Why should my soul so fondly cling 
To jvys that bless my pilgrimage ? 

The joys of heaven I ought to sing, 
Its raptures all my love engage. 


Why should my spirit fear to die? 
What though the river may be deep! 

When past, I never more shal) sigh; 
My eyes shall then forget to weep. 


O! for faith’s bright and eagle eye, 
To pierce beyond this vale of tears, 


To regions blest above the sky, 
To worlds unknown by lapse of years. 


Then should the toys that tempt me now, 
From my euraptured bosom fly ; 

In faith and grace my soul should grow 
Till death be lost in victory.” 

The following is selected from amongst others as proof of 
her skill in poetry at a mature age. 
“THE ISLES OF THE GENTILES. 

Calm on the bosom of the deep 
A thousand beauteous islets lie ; 

While glassy seas that round them sleep, 
Reflect the glories of the sky. 


How radiant mid the watery waste 

Their groves of emerald verdure smile, 
Like Eden-spots, in ocean placed, 

The weary pilgrim to beguile. 


Graceful through forest vistas bright, 
The fair Mimosa’s shadows spread ; 
And ’gainst those skies of amber light, 

The palm-tree lifts its towering head. 


Alas! that in those happy vales, 

Meet homes for pure and heaven-born love, 
Unholy discord still prevails, 

And weeping peace forsakes the grove. 


Alas! that on those lovely shores, 
Where earth and sky in beauty shine, 

And Heaven profusely sheds its stores, 
Man should in heathen bondage pine. 


O haste! ye messengers of God, 

With hearts of zeal and tongues of flame,— 
Go! spread the welcome sound abroad, 

That all may ‘bless Messiah’s name.’ 


That where the smoke of offerings base, 
From idol fanes obscure the day, 

May rise the incense of a race 
Whose souls are taught, by Heaven to pray. 


When shall the solemn Sabbath-bell 

Chime through those plains at morning prime, 
And choral hymns of praises swell 

Through those deep woods in notes sublime ? 


Soft mingling with the wave’s lew moan, 
The sound shall float o’er ocean’s breast, 








To tell the wave-tossed wanderer lone, 
‘The ark of mercy here doth rest.’ ” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Onto ANNUAL CoNFERENCE.—The recent session of this 
: body in Hamilton was of unusual interest, for two or three reas- 
‘ons. It was peculiarly harmonious. Scarcely a word was spo- 
ken during the eight days of its sittings which did not savor of 
brotherly love. A gentleman who had seen much of life and 
of verbal discussion, remarked to us that it was the most har- 
monious body of men he had ever seen. This concord did not 
grow out of circumstances. There was more perplexing busi- 
ness than usual. Discussion was free and frequent, and some- 
times animated; but it was always in the spirit of that wisdom 
which is pure and then peaceable. The harmony was that spo- 
ken of by the apostle—“ the unity of the Spirit.” The preach- 
ers 4vere imbued with the influences of the Holy Spirit. That 
was it which maintained amongst them such strict and unva- 
rying concord. 

Another interesting fact in connection with this conference, 
was the reported increase of the last year. More than fifteen 
thousand had been added to the Church. There was an in- 
crease of more than tenthousand. This is beyond precedent, 
And what rendered this increase the more grateful is, that a 
large proportion of those added were regenerated persons. 
The testimony of the ministers plainly indicated that there 
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was an unusual growth in grace, as wellasin numbers. Many 
of the people were sanctified, and were walking in love and 
showing to the world a pattern of good works. 

The preachers started to their work in the spirit of their 
blessed Lord and Master; and from the zeal and purity of 
their tempers, as they turned their faces to the vineyard of their 
Lord, we could not but hope that next year would bring us the 
intelligence of twenty rather than ten thousand added to the 
Church. 

OrEcon.—Intelligence has been received of the state and 
prospects of this interesting mission. Several of the missiona- 
ries are returning to the United States. Some circumstances 
seem to be discouraging. ‘This, however, may be expected of 
all our missions. The Church should not despond. A letter 
from the Rev. Jason Lee, of March 28, 1842, gives the following 
account of the death of his companion: 

“On the morning of March 20th, her symptoms all seemed 
favorable, and we were expecting to see a favorable termina- 
tion of her disease. But alas! poor, short-sighted mortals—we 
know not what a moment may bring forth. She conversed as 
usual, and probably had no more expectation that her end was 
so nigh, than those around her. She called for drink, and 
drank off a glass with more apparent ease than usual, and 
immediately commenced coughing; but this produced no 
alarm, as she had been subject to severe coughing for several 
days. I raised her head as usual, but instead of expectorating 
she strangled, and after three short gasps, all wasover. The 
breaking of an ulcer completely drowned the organs of respi- 
ration, and she expired without so much as moving a finger. 
Thus ended the earthly career of an accomplished, devoted, 
faithful, undaunted missionary of the cross. Thus went down, 
at once, a bright luminary, before it had reached its meridian 
height. But it set in glory, and its mild rays, shed forth in 
this dark land, will linger long, and serve to illumine the 
path through the dark valley and shadow of death. Though 
she desired, if it was the will of the Lord, to be raised up, that 
she might be a comfort and a support to her husband, a guide to 
her child and a blessing to Oregon, yet she could resign all into 
the hands of the Lord. She declared that she had no fears of 
death, but firmly believed that the Lord would receive her into 
everlasting habitations.” 

CATALOGUE OF THE WoRTHINGTON FEMALE Seminary, for 
the years 1841-2.—We rejoice at the continued success and 
improvement of this institution. Its friends have struggled 
through many difficulties, but they will reap a rich reward. 

Examining Committee.—Rev. J. Ferree, A. Morrow, F. Hum- 
phreys. 

Teachers.—Miss L. Parsons, Principal. Miss Sarah C. Fisk, 
Assistant. Miss Caroline Griswold and Miss Mary T. Hurd, 
Assistant Pupils. Miss Eveline P. Smith, Teacher of Music 
and Painting. 

The site of Worthington Seminary is well chosen. Wor- 
thington is a thriving village, beautifully situated nine miles 
north of Columbus. It is on high ground, from which the pros- 
pect is extensive and beautiful. It is proverbially healthy. 

The building consists of an elegant three story brick edifice, 
with ample accommodations for one hundred students. Con- 
nected with the seminary is a cabinet and library, which 
through the instrumentality of the agent, Rev. M. P. Gaddis, 
have been considerably increased during the past year, so that 
there are now, in addition to a valuable and extensive library, 
nearly a thousand specimens of minerals, petrifactions, etc. 

Government and Instruction.—lIt is the design of the teach- 
ers of this institution to impart a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the sciences, and to implant such principles and prac- 
tices in the minds of their pupils as shall enable them to fill 
with dignity the several stations which they may be called to 
occupy in society. 

The intercourse between teachers and pupils is kind, familiar 
and mutually respectful, thus exacting obedience on the part 
of the pupils, not by any coercive means, but from motives of 
courtesy and self-improvement. 

Board.—Pupils can be accommodated with good board in the 


seminary, at the reduced price of $1,25 per week; this includes |) 
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lights, fuel and room rent. Washing, extra, 25 cents per week. 
Half payment for the term is expected in advance. 

Sessions and Vacations.—The year is divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-two weeks each. The winter term commences 
on the first Thursday in November. The summer term com- 
mences on the last Thursday in April. 

Tuition.—Primary Studies, per quarter, $3,00; English De- 
partment, $4,00; Natural, Intellectual and Moral Sciences, 
$5,00; Mathematics, and Languages, $5,00; Incidental Ex- 
penses, 25 cents. 

Extra Charges.—Drawing and Painting, $3,00; Music Les- 
sonsy $8,00; Use of Piano Forte, $2,00. 

More than one hundred young ladies have pursued their stu- 
dies at this seminary the past year. May there be twice that 
number for the year to come! 


PUBLISHERS’ TABLE. 


As is customary with the publishers of periodicals, we pre- 
sent the following amongst many other flattering notices of this 
work: 

The Ladies’ Repository.—We have recéived the number of 
this excellent monthly for May. For variety in the subjects, 
and good sense in the tone of its articles, it is in advance of any 
work of the kind in the west. And it does not fall off, but 
decidedly improves as it grows older. The present number con- 
tains an admirable engraving by Woodruff—a better one than 
we have seen in any eastern monthly. The typographical exe- 
cution is truly superb.—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

“The Ladies’ Repository.”—The February number has 
come tohand. It is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
a “Lake Scene,” contains a large amount of well written and 
useful matter, and evinces a determination on the part of the 
proprietors to merit public patronage, by imparting to it all the 
interest, external beauty, and intrinsic value that its friends 
can desire. We think it richly deserving the support of the 
public generally, and especially of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—Lutheran Observer. 

The Ladies’ Repository.—This periodical is published by, 
the “Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati.” The March 
number is before us. It possesses, as its predecessors have 
done, high literary and religious merit. From the manifest ten- 
dency of this excellent work to enlighten the mind and im- 
prove the heart, it should be found in every family in our con- 
nection.—-Philadelphia Christian Repository. 

The Ladies’ Reposilory and Gatherings of the West.— 
This excellent periodical, we are happy to learn, is in a pros- 
perous state. The February number before us is fraught with 
much interesting and instructive matter. While the world is 
deluged with silly tales of love and fashion, we rejoice to see a 
few sensible and common sense periodicals, conducted with 
ability and good taste, dedicated to the ladies. It is a sheer 
insult to the fair sex to offer them the continual flow of an idle, 
hare-brained, sickly mind, such as is presented in many of the 
periodicals of this day. We recommend the Repository to all 
our fair patrons.— Northern Christian Advocate. 

“The Ladies’ Repository,” published at Cincinnati, for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, continues to reach us, and is 
always read with pleasure, and deemed by us an ornament to 
the literature of that Church. As a whole it well suits the 
object to be attained by its publication; and we are happy to 
see, from many journals, that it is high in the estimation of per- 
sons of intelligence and judgment. It would be unpardonable 
to pass over its typographical neatness so creditable to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Wright and Swormstedt: but its contents is its 
chief praise. Its selections are eminently appropriate, taste- 
ful, and useful, and its original pieces gratifying and instructive 
by their variety, elegance, and sterling literary and religious 
excellence.—Christian Guardian. a 

“ Ladies’ Repository and Gatherings of the West.”—This 
valuable Church periodical for July has been on our desk for 
several weeks. It is prompt in its visits, and richly freighted. 
It is full of very excellent original articles, highly intellectual, 
and decidedly religious.—Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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